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CN CALLING 

By tranquil breezes, 
night and morn, 

Along a tranquil tide, 
'My little barque is lightly 
borne 

Wherever Fate may 
guide. 
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Thursday 2d 


Is It Nothing to You, America? 


The Last Grusade 
For Liberty 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND 
ACROSS THE SEA 

T ife has opened a new chapter, dear Valley of the Shadow. She waits and 
11 America, since you asked how wonders. She has come a far journey 
things were faring in your Motherland, from the days before the Greeks and 
Then it was white with snow; now the Romans, has sent her sons about 
Spring is come and the ‘crocuses are the world to make the desert bloom, 
out: with their flash of gold among has given her stoutest hearts to find 
the green. ' new homes and found new countries, 

Then America’s Motherland was nnd has opened the gates of Freedom 
wrapt in mystery. I-Icr green lawns were for mankind. 

lost to sight. Her gay gardens were deep Out of her villages and hamlets has 

in snow. Hardly a footfall stirred in come the spirit that has made you 
her little woods and lanes. The free. On her village greens your, 
finger of- God had touched tliem with Pilgrim Fathers played when they 
enchantment, and never was a scene were boys. On her church walls the 
- more beautiful. The snow was falling Stars and Stripes were fixed before the 
on the graves of George Washington’s flag flew in your capital. Between its 
folk, of Abraham Lincoln’s folk; 'green hedgerows Shakespeare walked 
on the timbers of the Mayflower.in the to London. In one of its cottages blind 
barn near the Oxford Road’; on the Milton dreamed of Paradise. Oliver 
teashop (still selling tea) which sent Cromwell walked across its meadows 
the chests of tea to Boston ; on the with the thought in his mind that was 
old house of John Harvard, a few to come long afterwards to Abraham 
yards from Shakespeare’s; on Andrew Lincoln, that a nation could not endure 
Carnegie’s little house at Dunfcrm- half slave, half free, 
line: on the farms and houses to . , . ^ . , 

which the Pilgrim Fathers waved Loolung Out From Tint a gel 

farewell one summer afternoon. A wondrous experience "there is 

It seemed to us fitting that Nature < liat comcs to .an Englishman who 
should throw her veil across the face of knows how closely knit is your spirit 

this little land, that its roads and nnd ours ; it is to stand at Tmtagcl 

paths, the narrow winding lanes so anc ^ ^°°k across the sea with nothing 
often . leading to a paradise, the between him and America s Atlantic 
ancient tracks made by the sheep and coast. lie stands in the magic 
cattle on a thousand hills, should be England of King Arthur, with the 
hid from the eye so that none could wind blowing so that lie can lean on it, 
see whither they led. Ah, whither ? where the sea is breaking on Corn- 
f wall’s granite walls. It is a sight 

The Far Journey that has not changed for a thousand 

It is a dark journey we are making- years and will riot change lor a 
The short daylight hours with their thousand more. In the evening when 
flashes of sunshine are a treasure the sun is setting there, sinking into 
without price to us, for when the the Atlantic from a sky like a flaming 
sun goes down we are back in the battlefield, we can think it is true 
Stone Age night, groping our way about King Arthur and his Knights, 
by walls and houses, or with painted A deep sense of something mysterious, 
white sticks, or with luminous buttons comes upon us ; then wc can believe 
in our coats, or with the help of a whatever Sir Thomas Malory tells us 
muffled torch. We must hurry home of Arthur and Guinevere and Lancelot, 
from London before the blinds are anything Shakespeare tells us of 
drawn in every house so that no chink Prospcro and his Spirits', 
of light. comes through, and in our And it is here that the descendants 
, homes dark shades throw shadows of the Englishmen the Mayflower left 
everywhere. We, masters of civilisa- behind may come to look across the 
lion as our historians proudly call us, waters that ebb and flow between us. 
live in rooms of fading light and Here they may feel that nothing 
corridors of gloom. divides 11s but the winds of God. 

So it was, through the long opening Is it nothing to you, O you that 
weeks of this year of fate, that this look across the sea to your little 
rarest little land under heaven was Motherland ? She has the cradle of 
veiled in white by day and wrapt at your liberty in her keeping, the 
night in outer darkness ; truly, dear origins of your history, the beginnings 
America, your Motherland is in the Continued on page 2 


Wa tch ing— Wai ting 



A pilot of an auxiliary squadron of the RAFon duty in France 


For Such a People There is No Defeat 

T iik weeks- that have passed have Such men, such women, such chil- 
not lessened the sorrows of Fin- dre’n, will build again among the ruins, 
land, nor the admiration of free nations She has been one of the model demo- 
cvcrywhere for the superb courage of cratic countries of the world. A little 
this gallant little people. people, she was not content with, small 

Already the dream is in the hearts of things, but looked to far horizons. Out 
the Finns that their land will rise again, of every ioo Finns, more than 99 can 
and be all the stronger for her proud and read and write ; no other continental 
tragic heritage of fate. More and more country has so high an average of 
it is seen that the Russian peace is education. She lias sought learning, 
aimed at Finland's heart, but it leaves and science, and the arts of peace with 
that heart undamaged. ' unflagging enthusiasm. In her domain 

Her saga will be sung for generations industry and improvement have gone 
to come and in its lines will be found the hand in hand to banish poverty. So 
words of Marshal Manncrlieim to his far as such a thing can be in this dis- 
soldicrs'in his last Order of the Day ; turbed world she has seemed a modern 
Soldiers, I am proud of you as if you Utopia, where music and letters, arclii- 
were my own children. I am as proud of tccture and invention, sport and pas- 
the man from the Northern fells as of the time, march hand m hand. 
sons of Oslo and Bothnia and the Such - a country, such a people, 
Karelian forests. I am as proud of the imbued with such a spirit, must rise 
sacrifice of the child from the lovely cottage again from the ashes of war. For it 
as of the child of the wealthy.” there is no defeat. 
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Mr Welles Is St NOTHING TO Little Mews Reel 


Peace Missionary 
in Europe 

President Roosevelt, with the report 
of Mr Sumner Welles in his possession, 
will he the most-informed man in the 
world on the war aims of the fighting 
nations,. and it is felt that his unique 
knowledge may, have some bearing on 
his decision as to a third term of office. 

Tf it were possible for him to put 
forward a practical proposal for a Peace 
Conference and to sec it through it is 
■ thought lie would retire from the scene 
in favour of Mr Cordell Hull, but if no 
Conference is, possible it is, believed he 
may be willing to accept a third chance 
of, power in order to be helpful with 
Peace when it comes at last. 

The Allies believe it to be entirely 
■hopeless to hold any Conference with 
Hitler, whose word no man relics on, 
but who would like a truce to manoeuvre 
himself into a more favourable position ; 
and there is no probability of the war 
ending until the world is rid of • the 
brutal methods of Hitlerism in Europe. 

One More Poet 
Passes On 

A generation of readers and artists 
will be sorrowful to know that the long 
companionship of the two daughters of 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema has been 
broken by the passing of one of them. 

Miss Anna Alma-Tadema is an artist, 
and it is her sister Laurence, the poet, 
who has now passed out of the world 
she ioved, and in which she used so 
skilfully her gifts of writing. Thousands 
have loved her simple poems, such as 
The Open Door : 

Why have you locked the door, my maid, 
•Why have you locked the door ? 

0 , 1 have let Grief out, she said, 

Never to enter more. 

Open and set it tvidc, my maid, 

Open and set it wide ! 

Lest Joy should come one day, he said, 
And have Id stand outside. > 

And who has forgotten this lovely 
song of a little girl ? 

If no one ever marries me 

(And I don’t see why they should, 

For nurse says I’m not pretty, 

■And I'm seldom very good), 

If no one ever marries me 
.1 shan’t mind very much ; 

T shall buy a squirrel in a cage 
And a little rabbit-hutch ; 

I shall have a cottage near a wood, 

And a pony all my own. 

And a little lamb quite'clean and tame 
That I can take to town : 

And when I’m getting really old, 

At twenty-eight or nine, 

I shall buy a-little orphan-girl. 

And bring her up as mine.. 

The Polite Corporal 

The Revel Richard Griffiths, who was 
an Army chaplain during the last rear, 
has been recalling experiences tuat will 
delight C N readers. 

On arriving at the Front and asking 
to be directed to his quarters, he was 
greeted by a corporal who, saying “ I 
will look after this, sir," took up the 
parson’s kit and carried it for him. He 
put down his burden in the room set 
apart for the chaplain, who', not knowing 
who he was, slipped a shilling into his 
hand. 

The same corporal, on duty at a 
casualty clearing station at Hazcbrouck, 
was one day addressed by the matron 
ill terms of gentle reproof: "Corporal 
Crawford, that floor is not quite as clean 
as it ought to he." He answered, “ You 
sec, Sister, so many people pass this 
way.” 

The corporal was that fine spirit the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarrcs, whose 
death the other week has left the whole 
nation poorer. ■ 


You, America ? 


Continued from page 1 . 

of the long pilgrimage which lias made 
your republic the powerful sentinel 
of liberty keeping watch for all man¬ 
kind. ’ Her men are massing for the 
■fight to keep her free. On land and- 
sea and in the air they guard your 
Motherland and ours. When summer 
has gone and the leaves arc falling, will 
it be still the same, this quiet little 
land with the beginnings of America 
in her parish chests, on her farms, in 
her houses? 

She is beautiful for you to come to 
see. Slic is so small that you could 
put her in your pocket, Great America, 
yet she has her solitudes where wc can 
ride for hours and hardly sec a soul. 
Here, through generation after genera¬ 
tion, have walked the men whose 
names belong to you, names that live 
with Franklin, Washington, Emerson, 
Lowell, Lincoln in the long line of life 
that binds the hosts of Freedom’s folk! 
She has more beauty and history in 
her square miles than any other land, 
and she, with you, her own little Island 
and your vast Continent, have prepared 
mankind for its high destiny. 

What Have We Done Together? 

What is it we have done together, 
your country and ours ? We have been 
the centre of history and the guardian 
of freedom. We have given good 
government to more, than a quarter of 
mankind. Wc have led the nations in 
discovery and invention. Wc have 
kept alive the quality of mercy in the 
world. Wc have led the way to peace 
on earth. We have given the world its 
noblest literature. Wc have shown the 
was* to live in peace with those with 
whom wc disagree. It is something. 
It is the fulfilling of the Law. 

You arc strong in your enduring 
fastness far beyond the sea. Pray God 
you may keep ever strong. Pray God 
no son of yours shall die on foreign 
fields. But for us it is the tingle in 
the blood that wc share with you. 
We are side by side in the uncounted 
years of history. Wc are hand in hand 
in the march uphill to the human 
Brotherhood. We shall lay together 


the foundation-stones of the Federation 
of the World. Wc wait for what may 
come, for the destiny no man-knows. 
Wc are at the heart of the most poignant 
tragedy of the world since the Civil 
War which saved America and.immor¬ 
talised its noblest son. Never before 
has our nation known the long.suspensc 
of waiting for death to pour down from 
the sky like rain. What will happen 
to all this beauty and wonder built 
up by ages of love and toil ? Will these 
villages, like so many Pompciis, pcrisli 
in a night ? Will this majestic monu¬ 
ment or that familiar, intimate, scene 
disappear in a moment of time ? 

The Last Crusade 

It is not to be thought of, as Words¬ 
worth said, that the flood of British 
Freedom should perish; but a world 
that Wordsworth could not dream of 
has come to pass, and Civilisation itself 
is the Gangster’s prey. No life in 
England is there free from peril now; 
and for ns, when England sleeps, the 
cohorts of Death may come riding by. 

The thought comes to the bravest 
of the brave, for wc fight against evil 
things that know no bounds. We fight 
the last Crusade against Paganism; 
Wc ask not for your manhood, not for 
more lives to perish in the holocaust 
that threatens us, but for that precious 
thing that stirs the blood and lifts 
the heart, the primal sympathy of a 
man for his brother. 

America, it is Dc Profundis in your 
Motherland. She is strong and of good 
courage. She will face without shrink¬ 
ing and endure without flinching 
whatever comes at the end of her 
thousand years of fame. Twice in our 
generation she has seen her young 
manhood setting out from her green 
fields for the red fields of life and 
death, and she has put her hand in 
the Hand of God. She goes into the 
darkness with the quiet strength of a 
man whose hands arc clean and whose 
cause is just, and in the faith that 
once more from these shores is going 
out, amid much travail, the spirit that 
will break the chains .of slavery and 
set men free. Arthur Mee 


Guide and Scout News Reel 


Lanarkshire Guides’., have raised 
£iooo and. presented a motor ambu¬ 
lance and field kitchen to Finland. 

A Sheffield Guide Patrol Leader lias 
been holding Pati'ol meetings in an 
Anderson steel shelter, the company 
clu broom- having been commandeered. 

Disabled Guides of the First Tonoood 
(Stirling) Extension have collected two 
sacks of silver paper for Queen’s Hospital 
in London. . '■ 

A Company of Sussex Guides has 
made enough money to enable Madame 
Malkowska to bring- two more Polish 
children to her home for Polish Guides, 
Blue Peter, Dartmouth. 

All over Canada Scouts arc helping 
with odd jobs in the homes of married 
men who arc serving with the forces. 

Among numerous European, Indian, 
and African Scouts who volunteered 
for National.Service in Nairobi, Kenya, 
were 12 African boys who walked 18 
miles to offer their services ; on being 
told to report locally they walked 
back flic same, dav to do so. 


The Ranger Patrol and the Guide 
Patrol Leaders of the. 15th St Ilclier 
company arc serving as orderlies at 
St Anthony’s Hospital, Chcarn. 

As far as war conditions allow Scout 
camping will be as usual in 1940, and 
many boys arc engaged in camouflaging 
their tents in readiness. 

Five hundred Scouts from Bihar and 
Orissa in India organised a social service 
camp in connection with a religious 
festival, many of the boys standing 
waist deep in a river keeping vigil 
until dawn for possible drowning cases. 

Forty refugee boys from Germany and 
Austria have joined Scout Troops in 
Sydney. 

THINGS SEEN 

A budgerigar crying out “ Budgie’s 
cage, Budgie’s cage ” on the invasion 
of the cage by a blackbird. 

A blind man. walking in the Black¬ 
out led by a dog with a red lamp 
strapped to its back. 


- Wc hear that Finnish children.never 
share a meal-without standing and 
saying, Thank you', Mother. 

The Olympiad of Civilisation is the stir¬ 
ring name Signor Mussolini has given to 
the World Exposition to be field in 
Rome in 1942. 

■The Czech refugees at .Brighton have- 
offered their services free to the town for 
'work in the public parks and gardens. 

The village of Icklcton on the borders 
of Cambridge and Essex has recently cclc- 
. brated five golden weddings in one street. 

- Every man in the Swiss A rmy is being 
examined and the number of his blood- 
group engraved on his identity badge. 

Out of nearly five million school- 
children well over four million arc now 
receiving regular education, mos.tlv 
full time. 

A .band of. Cree Indians at an 
outlying trading.post in Manitoba have 
offered to sacrifice their winter Govern¬ 
ment relief in aid of the Red Cross. : 

- A .proprietor of ! chain- ■ stores':'in 
New Zealand lias given the Dominion, 
£100,000 to'celebrate its centenary. 

In peace time we make poo,000 yards of 
cloth for military coats; tve are noiv making 
one and a half million yards a month. 

To increase the country’s stocks of 
iron, the iron railings round Rome’s 
Stock Exchange and the ancient Temple 
of Neptune have been removed. 

Responding to a fire call the other clay 
a fireman at Finchley found that it was 
his own house he was called to. 

A Wigan man, having received a legacy' 
he did not need, has given £500 of it Ur 
the Lifeboat Institution and the rest to 
other charities. 

A blind man's map of Finland is sold 
for a penny by the National Institute 
for the Blind. 

It is suggested that the 90. miles of 
disused tramlines in London should be 
pulled up for scrap steel; we suggest that 
the 90 miles of railings round parks and 
public spaces should follow. 

The boat’s compass by which Captain 
Bell steered the Exeter in the Graf Spec 
battle has been presented to Mat field 
Grange School in Kent, of which the 
captain is an old boy. 

The Suffolk schoolboys of Culford 
have planted over 6000 pine trees to 
replace trees felled for industry 

When the owner of a bicycle left his 
machine outside an office the other day 
. a robin took the opportunity of buildup 
its nest in the saddlebag. 

A pigeon has flown 200 miles with■ an 
S O S from one of our planes down at 
sea. Of 2000 pigeons used by the Coastal 
Command in February, all but 70 
reached home and arc safe. 

Thirty East London, families have 
been entertained to tea by German 
refugees. 

Tt: is estimated that there arc over u. 
million camels in India, where methods 
for improving the breeds'are under'eon- 
sidcration. ’ 

This year is the goth.anniversary of the 
founding of the Scout movement in 
America. Nearly 9,000,000 Americans 
■ have been Scouts, Cubs, and leaders during 

- these three decades- 

An organisation working on Preston 
railway station serves over 1000 free 
cups of tea .per clay to troops passing 
through the station. 

Thankful for benefits received at the 
Kent and Canterbury Hospital, a patient 
restored to health' has undertaken to 
grow in his garden a row of produce 
every year for the benefit of the hospital. 
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THE mm VICTIMS OF 


SET A 


Oil from ships is still a deadly enemy 
of bird life, and the war, by increasing 
the oily state of the sea round our shores, 
has killed thousands of fine birds. 

Mrs Rogcrson of St Anues-on-the-'Sea 
describes how it-is possible to rescue the 
victims in many cases.’ She has cleaned 
quite a number of sea-birds and started 
them off again, first freeing them on a 
lake near the sea, because the birds arc 
weak for want of food. 

She melts some lai'd or warms some 
bacon, dripping, and with her fingers 
draws the melted fat through 1 the 
feathers. If the birds are badly caked 
with oil she pours on. some of the 
mixture, leaves them about two hours, 
'then makes a warm, soapy bath atid puts 
the birds in it. If the birds object she 
has a little hood which she puts over their 
heads, bill in first; then they are quiet. 

Mrs Rogcrson adds that it is a pleasure 
to see the birds revived and grateful. 

THE STORM IN THE NIGHT 

' A Queensland farmer’s wife is being 
feted as a heroine in Atherton, for not 
long ago she saved a train from wreck. 

She is Mrs Harry Daziel, who during 
a heavy storm heard a crash outside 
her house. She looked out of the 
window and saw that. a telephone 
pole carrying many, wires with it 
was leaning dangerously over the 
railway line. . .; , . • 

There was only one thing to do, 
and. Mrs Daziel did it. She dashed 
into the storm and,ran a mile in the 
deluge to the nearest post office. She 
had to swim two creeks, swollen with 
heavy rain to get,.there, and it was a 
very exhausted heroine who gasped 
the news to the railwaymcn just, in 
. time to. save the train. 

THE BRIGADER IN THE 
LOOKING-GLASS 

Every good Boys Brigade company 
takes pride in the smart appearance of 
its members. We hear of one company 
that was anxious that its standard of 
cleanliness and correctness in the wearing 
of uniform should be improved. Taking 
a leaf out of the book of feminine 
experience, they installed a full-sized 
mirror in flic.entrance hall of their head¬ 
quarters, so that on entering every boy 
was confronted by—himself. The experi¬ 
ment was immediately successful, and 
the wearing of uniform and the appear¬ 
ance of the boys has greatly improved. 

THE NAZI EGG 

We hear that when a Nazi, admiral 
was presenting decoratid.ns to six U-boat 
commanders for their gallant attacks 
upon unarmed neutral vessels lie dis¬ 
covered, somewhat to his embarrassment, 
that he had only five medals with him. 

.“ And you, sir,'-’ said he to "the sixth 
brave commander, “ shall have an egg 
for breakfast in the morning.” 

Later, it is rumoured, the other five 
captains petitioned the admiral to allow : 
them to return their medals and have 
eggs for breakfast. 

THIS KIND WOULD 

Another kind man. His luxurious 
car was seen to stop outside a, res¬ 
taurant in the poorest part of the city. 
of Seattle. Out of it. stepped a man, 
who pushed open the shabby doors 
and told the proprietor that he wanted 
to give a good dinner to all the men 
who applied for one. Then the man 
walked about the streets giving every 
“ down and outer ” lie came across an 
invitation to the restaurant. 

“Who arc you, sir ?” more than 
one grateful man gasped out, but his 
only reply was, “ I, too, have been 
hungry.” 


P alestine, as we all hope, may now 
enter on a happier phase of her 
history. As an agricultural country she 
has much leeway to make up, for, though 
once coveted by many peoples because 
she lay within the fertile crescent of Asia 
Minor, she has fallen from being a land 
flowing with milk and honey to one more 
properly described, as far as now con¬ 
cerns a great part of it, as one of stones 
and poverty. 

From Bcershcba to Jerusalem the soil 
has been worked off the slopes, leaving 
bare rock, and lodged in the valleys. The 
storm waters have then swept it out 

GETTING USED TO IT 

“ It is wonderful,” said a lady in 
the bus, “ how we get used to things, 
isn’t it ? Once we dreaded the Black¬ 
out, and now we take it for granted. 
And rationing too. It does not seem 
half as bad as we thought it would be. 
And all the war news.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, with a sigh. 

“ You’re right. We seem as if we can 
get used to anything. But what a pity 
we cannot get used to liking it.” 

THE SCARECROW WILL SOON 
■ BE GONE 

Man}' town children must have seen 
a scarecrow for the first time last 
autumn, but there will soon be none to 
sec, for the scarecrow is being sadly dis¬ 
credited. Questions addressed by our 
friend “ The Countryman “"to prominent 
agriculturists brought scornful replies 
from most of them. Not much good, and 
"then only for a day or two ; and “ un¬ 
doubtedly useful if you move it every 
half an hour or so were the sort of replies . 
received. So the scarecrows (called Hud 
Mcduds in Oxfordshire, Mommcts in 1 
Somerset, and Fatty Bogies in Scotland) 
will soon be gone. A boy with a rattle is 
"Worth them all. The birds will hop 
: about on the scarecrow, but who ever 
saw them hopping on the Rattle Boy ? 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow turnip seed of any early variety. 
Celery seed should be sown under a 
frame. Make fresh plantations of " 
rhubarb by dividing the forced roots. 

Sow successions of cos and cabbage " 
lettuce and radishes. If the main Crop 
of onions has not been sown, the sooner 
it, is done the better. Plant out sweet- 
peas and other annuals which have 
been raised in pots, and protect them 
with evergreen boughs. 


into the blue Mediterranean every winter. 
Ignorant and greedy farming, added to 
the poverty .of the farmers, have done 
their worst, and the-Palestine goats, by 
cropping the scanty herbage to the roots, 
have done the rest. 

In short, Palestine, like much of North 
Africa and parts of North America, has 
been converted into a dust bowl, and the 
process has been going on for centuries. 
But, as the French have shown in 
Algeria, her soil is not beyond redemp¬ 
tion, and she may yet, with wise agri¬ 
cultural administration, blossom like the 
rose—if energy is added to goodwill. 

THINGS HEARD 

■ IIow often people say what they do not 
mean 1 Two examples of this have come 
to our notice recently. 

One is from Toddington Manor, where 
the National Union of Teachers has 
its wartime headquarters. Said the 
handyman about the place to an official 
the other day : “ Aye, we bo in the 
country, here among the Cotswolds. In 
the last war we never knew any of the 
horrors, but in this, here come you in the 
first week.” 

More , extraordinary still was the 
charwoman’s complaint. Said the pro¬ 
prietor of a small teashop : “ I’m sorry 
to keep you waiting so long, sir, but I’m 
short-staffed today. I’ve a waitress off 
with flu, and the charwoman with a 
burst pipe.” 

A SEA BOOK FOR BOYS 

The thoughts of all are now turned 
seaward, and . the C N congratulates 
Mr T. C. Bridges, its popular writer of 
adventure stories, on his new book 
Romances and Mysteries of the Sea 
(published at 5s by Ncwncs). Mr Bridges 
tells some of the greatest stories of 
courage and endurance by mariners, and 
exercises his keen mind in throwing light 
on such problems as the abandoned 
Mary Celeste or .the disappearing Re¬ 
becca. Wreckers, mutineers, cockleshell 
adventurers," all find their places in his 
story, and nowhere have we read so vivid 
an account of how the survivors of the 
American North Pole ship .Polaris 
dvifted 1000 miles on ice-floes. 

NOT GOING BACK 

We know of a child evacuee who is 
so thrilled with life in a country 
town that he was heard saying to his 
hostess the other day: “I ant not 
going back to England any more ! ” 
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Children’s Library 

A corner of the delightful Junior Room in the new Cross Gates Library 
at Leeds.' Scenes from books loved by boys and girls are the subjects 
of the mural paintings which are a striking feature of the library. 


Different races of bacteria- do not 
always live together on friendly terms. 

On the contrary, some destroy and 
eat others, and this action has been 
turned ■ to account by two American 
bacteriologists who have raised up 
harmless germs from the soil to deal 
with noxious germs found in diphtheria 
and pneumonia and suchlike afflictions 
of mankind. 

The harmless soil bacilli were collected 
and cultivated and, then turned loose 
on the harmful streptococci and 
pneumococci. The soil germs were the 
sole survivors of the encounter. This 
alone would not be of much avail in 
combating human ills, but the bacteri¬ 
ologists went farther. They reduced the 
many millionfold colonics of the soil 
bacteria to crystals, and now announce 
the production of germ-killing crystals 
so powerful that a millionth of an ounce 
of them will spread death and dismay 
among the poison germs. 

THE SACRIFICE 

Wc hear that an obscure Indian 
doctor in the Punjab has done a 
wonderful:, tiling. 

He and his wife and children have 
gone without winter clothing in order 
to send "a gift of over £2 to the 
Governor of the Punjab, asking that 
the money riiight go towards supply¬ 
ing British troops in France with 
warm clothes. 

Witli the gift the doctor sent a note 
saying : “It is a very small amount, 
but it bears the good wishes of my 
children and of us all that it will bring 
a glorious victory and vigour ,to;tjie 
dearest British troops.” 

THE OLD OVERCOAT 

Wc like the story of the old Yorksliirc- 
man who did not believe in buying a 
new overcoat before the old one was 
really worn out.. . 

He set out from his lonely village" for 
the city of Leeds, and just before he 
went his wife exclaimed, “ Why', Sam, 
you’re surely not going off to Leeds in 
that owd coat ? ” ' 

“ Eh, lass, but I am that,” was the 
reply. '“There’s ‘ nobody in ' the city 
knows me." " ' 

The answer had to satisfy . his wife ; 
but soon afterwards Sam went to church, 
in the village in his old overcoat. 

“ Nay, Sam,” said his wife, “ you can’t 
go to church in yon owd coat.” 

" Why not ? ” her husband inquired. 

“ Everybody in the village knows me ! ” 

A SHIP SURPRISE 

A pleasant surprise was in store the 
other day for the workmen who are busy 
scrapping the liner Bcrengaria. 

Pushed in behind the ship’s plates 
were, found four.hundrcd-dollar bills. No 
one knows hbw’they got tliere/dncl until 
they, are claimed they will be looked ■ 
after by the shipbuilding company. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1315 

The Glory of the Peacock. We are all 
accustomed to speak of the glorious 
colours of the peacock. But, as Pro¬ 
fessor C. Y. Boys has been pointing out 
in one of his Royal Institution lectures, 
the colours arc not really there. Some 
feathers arc coloured by pigment, an 
actual colouring matter contained in 
the feather. But this is not true of the 
lustrous feathers of the peacock—the 
wonderful blue and green and bronze. 

. It is the way in which the feather is 
made, not what it contains, that yields 
its hues. The minute particles which’ 
make up the surface of the feathers 
break up the light into all its coloured 
parts. If the pattern of the feather 
were altered the colour would be 
altered also. . .. 
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Te editors window 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


|n a small village in the French 

department of Doubs, when 
the bells ring on vSunday and all 
the land is dark, the people go 
to church with oil lamps. For 
400 years the lamps have been 
handed down from father to son, 
and they are the only light the 
church has. It is known far 
and wide as the Church "of the 
Burning Lamps. 

That is a lovely way of lighting 
a church. It must be a help to 
those French peasants to know 
that they have received these 
lamps from their fathers, and will 
hand them down to their children. 

One of the most famous lines 
in Latin poetry tells how we," as 
runners do, hand on the torch of 
life ” ; and a noble poet of our 
own time, Sir Ilenry Ncwbolt, 
wrote a poem on the torch of life : 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch of 

flame, 

And falling fling tq the host behind, 
Play up, play up, and play the 

game. 

These French villagers must 
feel, as all of us should feel, that 
in the House of Prayer every one 
counts. His lamp must not be 
missing. It is a fine thing to turn 
on a few switches and see the 
church flooded with light ; but 
there is something finer still in 
the Church of the Burning Lamps, 
for each lamp has its meaning 
and its history. Some years ago 
the writer visited a little island 
off the coast of New Hampshire, 
and on the island was a little 
church to which a winding path 
led up a small hill. When the 
hour came for evening worship 
all who wished to go would take 
lamps and walk in silence up the 
road, and on coming to the church 
would put the lamps on brackets 
and offer their evening prayers 
on that small reef, with the roar 
of the Atlantic billows around 
them. Then, in silence, they 
made their way back with their 
lamps. In that church there were 
no other lights. • ■ . 

It is a great name for a school 
or a church, or for any society to 
have—the Place of the Burning 
Lamps ; but if the name is to be 
rightly, given it will only be for 
the same reasons which lead the 
French to give it to the church 
in the department of Doubs. It 
will not be some place lit for us, 
but a place to which we bring our 
lamps. Somehow we never really 
care for any society till we have 
done something for it ourselves, 
but let us put something, into it 
ourselves and it becomes bright 
with a new glory. When we have 
brought our lamp to the School 
or Church, it seems to be ours. 


Goodbye to Scrap 

"Sflf ar is doing something to clean up 
our land (a pity Peace could 
not do it). 

Scrap iron and steel is being gar¬ 
nered to save coal, ore, and shipping. 
Farmers are turning out their many 
old rustjr and discarded machines, and 
dumping them at points selected by 
the Director of Scrap Supplies. They 
will get as much as £2 a ton for their 
old iron. 

We hope this cleaning-up process 
will continue in peace ; let us say 
goodbye for ever to the rubbish dump 
and remember that nothing is waste 
unless we make it so. Too often we 
see hideous masses of old scrap in our 
hedgerows, and on some farms it is a 
scandal. Tons of it arc lying about 
even now, and we hope the Director of 
Scrap Supplies will make his search a 
thorough one. 

'© 

FINLAND 

Finland ! Thy name shall perish 
not 

While run the sands of Time ; 

For ever shall the world be stirred 
By epic Manncrhcim ! 

For children in a thousand years 
Shall read with bated breath . 

How in thy struggle thou didst stand 
And bravely look on death. 

Thy snows are white, thy name is 
bright— 

Immortal Manncrhcim ; 

And ever let the tale be told 
While run the sands of Time. 

H. L. G. 

© 

The Second Egfg 

^ broadcaster the other day, de¬ 
scribing the life of certain African 
craftsmen, explained that one of them, 
copying a table leg with a crack in 
it, carefully made the crack in the 
new one! 

A friend of the CN writes that this 
can be matched by the case of a 
Chinese who learned cooking from an 
Englishwoman. The cook, finding that 
her second egg was bad one day, threw 
it away, and the Chinese ever after 
threw away his second egg as part of 
the mysterious process of cooking. 


Alas, His Dear Brother 

'TTiose who look back to the days 
. when we, too, had our Dictator 
will be interested to recall how the. 
rest of the sovereigns of Europe 
regarded the great Protector. 

Oliver would dispense with none 
of the dignities due to a ■ sovereign, 
and refused to receive any addresses 
from the King of France that were 
less exalted than the King would send 
to a royal Head of State. What ! 
cried Louis, must I call this base 
fellow my dear brother ? Aye, said 
his counsellor, you had better, or you 
will have him at the gates of Paris. 

© 

THIS KIND WORLD 

yff e hear this little talc from a small 
village in Yorkshire. 

One of the villagers was in hospital 
during the very cold weather, and lie 
had a dog at home which was always 
allowed to sleep in the stable on cold 
nights. One night a farmer knocked 
at the door to ask after his neighbour, 
and to say that, as it was so very cold,, 
he had thrown down a noggin of 
straw at the stable door for the dog 
to lie on. 

© 

Toe H Says 

yff iieN a man ceases to write home he 
starts to go downhill. 

© 

The Stars Look Down 

"piiE men who serve anti-aircraft 
guns and searchlights (there arc 
some 100,000 of them) naturally 
become very interested in' the stars, 
as seamen do, and this has led to talks 
on elementary astronomy being given 
to many of the detachments. It is an 
excellent idea. This most fascinating 
of the sciences is too little studied by 
our people, many of whom live in 
conditions that shut out the heavens. 

No one who learns about the stars, 
the planets, and other features of the 
universe is ever sorry that he took up 
the subject, and we commend it very 
earnestly to our youthful readers. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

The bully 'thinks lie can do as he 
lilies, but in the end the man who boasted 
he would do as he liked ivill not be able 
to do anything he likes. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Hibbentrop won’t talk English. lie 
can’t with his tongue in his cheek. 
0 

J T was complained 
that a farmers 
dinner lasted too long. 

They had to plough 
through it. 

0 

A provincial paper 
saj^s Londoners 
are having a high old 
time. We thought 
they were always up 
to something new. 

0 

Jfis/Tons, says a 
writer, should take 
its as they find its. 

Where to? 



Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 

If the idea of 
digging for 
victory is 
growing 


JJuTCinuts arc worried about rationing. 
Trying to make both ends meat. 
0 

fill'. Mint makes a 
profit on silver 
coins. A bit more to 
go round. 

0 ■ 

JCarly rising ■ gets 
some people down. 
It also gets them up. 
0 

Jxdoor fashions 
have changed since 
the last war. They 
have gone out. 

0 

(Numbing is said to 
improve the appe¬ 
tite. Makes you ready 
for a high tea. 
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Charlie Calls 

I | R was. up at seven, made the fire, 
.put; the kettle on, cleaned -tile 
boots, and at. eight o’clock hurried- 
to the grocer’s shop, where he was 
the errand boy. ' 1 

As he went out whistling he did 
not stop to think that he had helped 
his mother to make a good start for 
the day. 

On his way lie whistled so merrily 
that a postman on his rounds felt 
all the happier for it, though the 
whistler never dreamed of that. At 
the shop he touched his cap to the 
grocer, saying, “ Lovely morning, 
Mr Appleyard. Looks like being fine; 
doesn’t it ? ” 

The grocer had been too worried 
to think about the weather, but the 
sight of this carefree youngster put 
him in a good humour, though 
Charlie did not dream that lie, the 
errand boy, could influence his master. 

Neither did Charlie realise that 
as he sang while sweeping the shop 
an office girl hurrying by felt a little 
thrill of hope. After all, she thought, 
life cannot be hopeless while someone 
is able to sing. 

An Inspired Sermon 

All day Charlie ran his errands, 
never for a moment dreaming that 
the sunshine in his face was lighting 
up the darkness locked away in the 
hearts of many people he met. He 
took groceries to the vicarage, and met 
the vicar on the garden path. The 
vicar was anxious about the war, 
but when Charlie said that it would 
all come right he took new courage 
and went indoors to write his sermon. 
But Charlie did not know. 

At another house. Charlie knocked 
at the door and then went in, knowing 
that old Mrs Summerscales could not 
leave her bed, and that her married 
daughter was probably out. “ Well 
now, Mrs Summerscales,” said he, 
‘‘ how are we today ? Feeling better, 
I hope, and if you aren’t you will 
tomorrow, you know ! The lire could 
do with a bit of coal on, and if there’s 
anything you want just let me 
know.” Little did he guess, as he 
went whistling down the road soon 
after, that an old woman had clasped 
her hands and was praying for that 
dear little fellow. 

Little, indeed, did lie guess all 
that day that he was scattering 
happiness everywhere, and astonished 
beyond measure he would have been 
if anyone had told him he had been 
fighting war depression and had won 
a mighty victory. 

© 

The Prayer of Milton’s Friend 

Oh ! that mine eye might closed be 
To what concerns not me to see: . 
That deafness might possess my ear 
To what concerns not me to hear: 
That truth my tongue might ever tie 
From speaking words of vanity : 

That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived within my breast ; 

So that in deed and word and thought 
Glory may unto God be wrought. 

But what are wishes ? Lord, mine eye 
Is fixed on Thee, to Thee I cry! 
Cleanse, Lord, and purify my heart 
And make it clean in every part; 

And when tis pure, Lord, keep it so, 
For that is more than 1 can do. 

Thomas Ellwood ‘ 
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Oo let le Ashamed of 
Soetl Manners 

Tf I were the principal of a training 
* college for teachers, I should 
make a strong feature of teaching 
everyday manners, common courtesies, 
and etiquette by means of systematic, 
sympathetic, and sensible example. 
There would be a regular course in 
all that' appertains to social usages 
of cultivated professional people. 

Many of our teachers arc awkward 
in manner, and address, and deport¬ 
ment. They may be rough diamonds. 
We want polished gems, so that the 
State school manner will come to 
be a thing to be proud of. 

. Surely the sturdiest of democrats 
or the sincerest of Socialists need 
not be ashamed of easy, charming,, 
courteous manners! Virility is not 
rudeness. Strength is not awkward¬ 
ness. True politeness is not effeminacy. 

Jimmie Pannikin 

EVline Be a Got Beside a Hill 

M ink bo a cot beside a hill; 

A beehive’s hum shall soothe my 
ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill 
With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow oft beneath iny thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch • 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the 
. dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
lu russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church among the trees, ■ 
Where first our marriage vows were 
given, 

With merry, peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to heaven. v 
Samuel Rogers 

The Power of the False 

T iie superstition in. which we were 
brought up never loses its power 
over us.even after wc understand it. 

Lessing 

THE JUDGE’S VIRTUES 

F our things belong to a judge : to hoar 
courteously, to answer wisely,. to 
consider soberly, and to decide im¬ 
partially. . Socrates. 

Life’s Busty Way 

VV/e march as weary soldiers all, 

” Along life’s dusty way. 

If any man can play the pipes, 

For God’s sake, let him play ! 

The Grand Spectacle 

T here is a spectacle grander than the 
ocean, and that is the conscience. 
There is a spectacle grander than-the 
sky, and if. is the interior of the soul. 

To write the poem of the human 
"conscience, were the subject only one 
liian', and he the lowest of men, would 
be reducing all epic poems into one' 
supreme and. final epos.. It is .no more 
possible to prevent thought from revert¬ 
ing to an ideal than the sea from return¬ 
ing. to the shore. With the sailor this is' 
called tiie tide ; with the culprit it- is 
called remorse. .God heaves tlie -soiil 
like the ocean. Joseph.Cook; 

YOUR THOUGHTS 

M usic, when soft voices die, . 

Vibrates in the memory ; .... 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense,they quicken.. 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed.; . 
And so thy thoughts, when thou.art 
gone, 

" Love itself shall slumber on. Shelley 
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Poems by Edwin Markham 

We gave last week some verses from the most famous poem of Edwin Markham, who 
has just passed away in America. Here are one or two other poems from his pen. 


1 /iCtOty in Defeat That into bis fateful heap of days and 

D eff.at may serve as well as victory c ' cc ^ s . 

To shake the soul and let the The soul of a man is cast. 

glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the 
wind 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and 
the trunk 

Sends down a deeper root on the wind¬ 
ward side. 


The Chimney 

T built a chimney for a comrade old, 
And Love's sweet wages were my 
only hire ; 

And then I travelled on in winter’s 
cold, 


Only the soul that knows the mighty V ct all the day I glowed before the fire, 
grief 


Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows 
come 

To stretch out spaces in the heart for 

joy.' 


T 


Anchored to the infinite 

'"The builder who first bridged 
Niagara’s gorge, 

Before lie swung his cable, shore to 
shore, 

Sent out across the gulf his venturing 
kite, 

Bearing a slender cord for unseen 
’ hands 

To grasp upon the further cliff and 
draw 

A greater cord, and then a greater yet ; 
I care not what' his temples or his Till at the last across the chasm swung 
creeds ; The cable—then the mighty bridge 

One thing holds firm and fast; in air ! 

They Put Os m the Centre of the Worlb 


A Creed 

’here is a destiny that makes us 
brothers, 

None goes his way alone : 

All that wc send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


B ooks arc our most steadfast friends; 

they are oiir'resource in loneliness ; 
they go with us bn our journeys ; they 
await our return; they arc. our best 
company. They arc a refuge in pain ; 
they breathe peace upon our troubles ; 
they, await ago as ministers Of youth 
and chccr ; they bring the whole world of 
men and tilings to our feet. They 


put us in the centre of the world. They 
summon us away from our narrow life 
to their greatness, from our ignorance 
to their wisdom, from our partial or 
distempered vision to their calm and 
universal verdicts. There may be some¬ 
thing of discord in their mingled voices, 
but the undertone speaks for truth and 
virtue and faith. Theodore Thornton Munger 


Breathes There the Man 


B reathes -there the man with soul so 
dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 

AVliosc heart hath ne’er within him 
burned „ , 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth.as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 


The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go dowii 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Scott 
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EVACUATED SCHOOLS—7 

Boys of Malvern College in Worcestershire have been carrying on their 
school duties at Blenheim Palace in Oxfordshire, seen here from the air 


Thr-fise Ian mi 
tiie Oaty 

TTiere- was a little city and few men 
~ within it; and there came a great 
king against'it and besieged it and 
built great bulwarks against it. 

Now there was found in it a poor 
wise man, and lie by his wisdom 
delivered the city ; yet no man 
remembered that same poor man. 

Then said I, Wisdom is better than 
strength, nevertheless the poor man’s 
wisdom is despised and his words arc 
not heard. 

The words of the wise men are heard 
in quiet more than the cry of him that 
ruletli among fools. 

Wisdom is better than weapons of 
war. Ecclesiastes 1 

QUIET WORK 

O ne lesson. Nature, let me learn of 
thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown ; 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Tho'ugh the loud world proclaim their 
enmity ; . 

Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in 
repose, 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords 
ring, 

Man’s fitful uproar mingling With his 
toil, .. ■ 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 
Still working, blaming still our vain 
turmoil, , 

Labourers that shall not fail when man 
is gone. Matthew Arnold 

Liberty Out of Place 

\Y 7 hat is liberty without wisdom 
” and, without virtue ? It is the 
greatest of all possible evils. 

Edmund Burke 

Every lean’s Record 

E very man keeps within himself an in¬ 
destructible record of liis own life. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie 

He Remaineth 

T et nothing disturb thee, , 

■*—< Let nothing affright thee, 

All passeth : 

God alone remaineth. st Theresa 

HAPPY IS HE 

L et' the' foundation of thy affection 
• be virtue, then make the building 
as rich and as glorious as thou eanst. 
If the foundation bo beauty or wealth, 
and'tiie building virtue, the foundation 
is too weak- for the building, and it will 
fall. Happy is lie the palace of whose 
affection is founded upon virtue, walled 
with riches, glazed with beauty, and 
roofed with honour. Francis Quarles 

A Red, Red Rose 

f~\ my luv.e’s like si.red,-red rose 
V That’s newly.sprung in June ; 

O my.luve's.like. the.melodic "... • 
That’s sweetly played in tunc. 

As fair art thou, my bonnic lass. 

So deep in luve am I ; 

And 1 will luve thee still, my dear. 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my clear. 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

I will hive thee still, my dear, < 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And-fare thee wccl.'my only luve ! 
And fare thee wool a-while ! 

And I will come again, my luve, ■ 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 

Robert Burns 
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It is seven centuries this year since 
the immortal Cimabue was born. 

Who was he ? Wc hardly know, save 
that he was the first of the Italian 
artists to paint people as they are, and 
that he discovered the more famous 
Giotto, the shepherd boy-ivhose paintings 
are the delight of Italy. It is worth 
while to think of Cimabue this year. 

LJis name'is a milestone on the long 

* road of the art of the world to 
mark the awakening of the painters 
of the Middle Ages from their long sleep 
of slavish imitation. 

He led them to look at the world’s 
beautiful things with their own eyes 
and to paint men and women and 
children,as if they were living things 
and not as puppets on gilded back¬ 
grounds. 

Those who followed, receiving in¬ 
spiration from him, put living angels 
and saints on canvas and wall, and set 
them , among flowers that bloomed 
and trees that waved in the breeze 
beneath skies with the colour.; of the 
heavens. He was the teacher of Giotto, 
one greater than himself, whose lovely 
' art. is still as fresh as May’s own 
flowers on the old and hallowed walls 
of Assisi and Padua. 

Foremost Artist of His Age 

Cimabue’s fame has been obscured 
in the Coo years since he died. During 
the greater number of them he was 
forgotten. Then the critics and his¬ 
torians of Italian painting revived it. 
There was a time,- not very long ago, 
when a bewildered reader might have 
doubted whether there was ever a. 
Cimabue at all, but lie was real 
enough to Dante, who lived in his 
times and who, like Vasari, the his¬ 
torian of the Italian painters, spoke of 
him as the foremost artist of his age. 

To Vasari he was a' great and 
romantic figure, and lie says of his 
hero that “ this man was born by the 
will of God in the : year 1246 to give 
the first light to the art of painting.” 
lie tells how as a boy Cimabue was 
sent to study letters in the convent of 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence, where, 
instead of learning grammar, he spent 
■ his time in watching the Greek painters 
at work. The boy certainly owed his 
training to the artists who painted in 
the Byzantine manner. Hundreds of 
their works remain in Italy, and a 
number of them are today in our 
National Gallery. 

These works have an extraordinary 
family likeness. The stiff Madonnas, 
with angular features arid hands like 
bundles of matches, might each and 
all have been copied from one another, 
and probably were. The Holy Child 

The Bagpipes 

S ome indignation has lately been 
aroused at the proposal to substitute 
another dress for the kilt of the High¬ 
land regiments at the Front'; but no¬ 
body would ever dream of depriving 
them of their bagpipes. 

By a happy chance Hr G. K. Allen, 
of Glasgow University, has chosen' this 
moment to present to the Royal Society 
a learned examination of the music of 
the pipes; It is almost the first serious 
attempt to describe it scientifically, 
though Shakespeare knew theTIighland 
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is in all a round-faced doll ; flic gilded 
background, the curves and folds of 
the draperies, are all of the same 
pattern, which every painter had 
followed since a Christian king reigned 
in Constantinople and prayed in 
St Sofia. 

Whatever Cimabue painted or did 
not paint, he altered a great deal of 
that. He hardly dared to alter the 
faces of the Madonna with the long 
curved nose,-a droop of the head, the 
small mouth drawn on one side ; but 
in the attendant angels we trace the 
fust attempts that were made pictori- 
ally to render a natural feeling, the 
first crude efforts of native Italian 
art to break through the channels of 
Byzantine tradition. 

Three Madonnas 

Three Madonnas ascribed to Cima¬ 
bue remain, the altarpiece which he 
painted for the monks of the Vallom- 
brosan Order, now. in the Academy' 
of Florence ; the. picture in the Louvre 
which brought him high praise and 
large rewards; and the Riiccllai 
Madonna in Santa .Maria Novella in 
Florence. This, the finest and last of 
Cimabue’s Madonnas, was borne in 
solemn- procession to the' sound of 
music from the master’s hoiise to the 
church. Some remains of his frescoes 
may still be found at Assisi. It is on 
record that he and Giotto worked there 
both in the upper and lower church. In 
the south transept, close to the noble 
works painted by Giotto a few years 
later, is a Madonna attended by angels 
that is so like, the other paintings 
of Cimabue that we may well believe 
it to be one which Giotto left un¬ 
touched out of respect for the man who 
had been his master, a master who, 
according to tradition, saw him as a 
shepherd boy sketching' a lamb on a 
piece of rock and took him to Florence 
as a pripil. 

There are other fragments that time 
has not spared, but there is in them 
that "touch of genius which marks the 
pioneer. Cimalme’s last works were 
commissioned at Fisa, where he 
painted some wall paintings in the 
hospital of Santa Chiara, and received 
payment at so much a day. Soon after¬ 
wards lie died, and was buried within 
the newly-raised walls of the cathedral 
of which his friend Arnolfo was the 
architect. 

There a Latin inscription tells us 
that in his lifetime Cimabue held the 
field in painting and now holds the 
stars of heaven. Surpassed as lie was 
by his own pupil Giotto, his work gave 
the first promise of a return to Nature, 
and he may justly be called a herald of 
the coming dawn. 

Out of Tune 

bagpipes, and mentions them without 
comment. They have not changed their 
notes in the last 200 years. 

Dr Allen explains why musical listen¬ 
ers do not like them, it is because the 
bagpipes, with their scale of nine notes, 
'are never quite in tune. All attempts 
to put them in tune according to modern 
ideas cause them to lose their archaic, 
semi-barbarous, and stimulating charac¬ 
ter. Tunc or no tune, there is something 
in the bagpipes which speaks to- the 
hearts of brave men. - ■! 


The Chi Id vet 





THE LEAFLET PLANES 


Machines of the Bomber C 
on cities in Germany, Pola; 


THE LEAFLETS 


Leaflets being released down the chute 
inside one of the planes seen above 


SPRING PLOUGHING 


A scene early this month on high 
ground among the Cumberland Fells 


The Judge and the Canary 


A n old lady in Paris lias been haled 
into court because she kept a 
canary in her flat and the lease stated 
that no pets were allowed. 

She admitted she had a canary, her 
only companion, a bright, cheery little 
fellow and no annoyance to anyone. As 
for the clause in the lease, everyone knew 
that it was not aimed against small 
friendly creatures ; it was simply to 
enable the landlord to deal with people 
who kept noisy or dangerous' animals 
that were a nuisance to the neighbours. 
But the landlord would listen to no 
arguments. The clause in the lease 
meant just what it said, and the canary 
must go. 

The judge listened to both sides, and 
then : “ I'm sorry, madamc,” he said, 
your landlord has the law on his side. 
I must condemn your canary to death.” 


"But wait a moment, madamc,”, he 
went on ; and then, turning to the mail: 
“ A week from today madamc will bring 
her bird here in its cage, and you, 
monsieur, will put it to death publicfly, 
with your own hands.” k 

The landlord’s mind worked quickly. 
He saw his name spread throughout the 
city. He would be called that monster 
who throttles small song-birds to tor¬ 
ment old ladies. The story would grow 
and grow. lie saw Solomon deciding 
about the disputed baby ; he remem¬ 
bered Shylock and his pound of flesh. 
;Thc law was on his side, but what was 
the.good of that when there was some¬ 
thing which was far greater than the law 
against him ? 

; He shook his head, defeated, and . the 
old lady .went home with a radiant look 
on -her face. < ■ > . 
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W A A F BAND 


The only band of the Women's Auxiliary 
Air Force, on parade at a training centre 


NO THOROUGHFARE 


A flock of sheep and lambs create a 
traffic problem in a lane in Kent 


ommand which have been carrying out raids by night, scattering leaflets instead of bombs 
nd, and Czecho-Slovakia. Many of the machines have made journeys lasting ten hours 


Driving Through a Sea of Grass 


W hen Mr Edmund Collins drove up to 
his house in Melbourne not long ago 
■i all.his neighbours came running to greet 
him, for he had been for a very long ride. 

, He had motored all round Australia 
and had been away for five months. 

I Mr Collins made the 12,000-mile 
. journey in an unusual type of caravan. 
It was built of steel, but was so well 
insulated that even in the desert it was 
reasonably cool inside ; it had comfort- 
:. iable sleeping quarters, big water tanks, 
;and wireless.. 

i There was nothing the caravan could 
not tackle. It plodded gamely through 
the black soil plains beyond Longreach 
•' r in Queensland, covering only four miles 
in ten hours ; for it was raining and the 
• black mud stuck to the tyres like'glue, 
i In this district it is almost impossible to 
wear boots during the wet season because 


the wearer leaves them behind in the 
mud each time he lifts his feet. Conse¬ 
quently the station employees go about 
bare-footed. 

'Near here, too, the caravan had to 
battle its way through miles and miles 
of grass, an absolute sea of elephant 
■ grass ten feet high, and Mr Collins had 
to steer a proper course with a compass ! 

Every station and outback property 
has an emergency aeroplane landing- 
field, so that air services can bring pro¬ 
visions when required. Once a week 
letters and papers arc dropped by para¬ 
chute to the delighted settlers. 

YOUR OLD C N 

' If any reader would like to post his 
C N each week to schoolboys in Fiji 
Islands the Editor will gladly send the 
address on receipt of a postcard 
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Mo n e y 
Han 




r "Pms is essentially a war which relics 
on the scientist and the engineer 
for victory rather than on the physical 
strength of the combatants. 

But the effort which will bring 
victory to our side embraces much 
more than the work of our armies 
and factories. We have to conserve 
all we.need for our non-combatant 
population and produce goods to sell 
abroad in order to secure the food, 
and materials we are not able to raise 
at home. Now as never before every 
new invention,' every : device. that 
saves money, labour, and time, is 
required without delay. 

The question arises, therefore, Are 
we doing all we can to encourage the 
thinkers, scientists, and mechanics 
who in the past have added to the 
progress of industry ? Are- we cn- 
couragirig work in these fields as 
thoroughly as Germany, as America ? 
There are many among us who doubt 
this, and when, we examine statistics 
it looks as though wc have still much 
.leeway to make up. Money and 
ideas go hand in hand, and men of 
brains are often in need, of money 
to test the .value of their ideas. 

Cooperation With Industry 

This question arose during the last 
war, and an effort to solve it was 
the formation of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 
linked with the National .Physical 
Laboratory at Teddington. The De¬ 
partment was 'given £1,000,000 for 
research, and'it was money well spent. 
At present the State’s' contribution 
to this institution is about £750,000 
a .year, and the Department works 
oil' the principle of cooperation with 
industrial associations, which contri¬ 
bute on a pound-for-pound basis. 

Big firms also have their research 
laboratories, and much useful work is 


done at universities but altogether the 
1 total sum spent does not approach any¬ 
thing like the money spent in America, 
which has reached £35,000,000 a jmar. 

One of the most valuable research 
centres there is the Mellon Institute, 
founded by the aluminium millionaire 
who was his country’s ambassador in 
London a few years ago. The special 
value of the Mellon Institute lies 
in an Industrial Fellowship scheme 
under which in 27 years 4000 com¬ 
panies have been'helped in every kind 
of problem, and in many cases have 
been enabled to establish new indus¬ 
tries, as well as to improve manu¬ 
facturing methods in old trades. 

The Fellowship Idea 

The way the scheme works is this. 
Any person, firm, or association of 
. firms. brings to the Institute the 
problem which they desire to be solved, 
and tlie Institute finds and engages a 
scientific worker to conduct the in¬ 
vestigation. A Fellowship is endowed 
for a year by the applicant and the 
Institute gives the worker all the help 
necessary. Any result obtained belongs 
exclusively to the donor ’ of the 
Fellowship, and the extent .to which 
this privilege is appreciated may be 
gauged from the total of about 
£3,000,oo'b so far contributed. Today 
over 200 scientists and engineers are 
employed by the Institute under this 
Fellowship scheme. : - 

. So the' Institute .brings together 
• the inventive genius of the individual 
and the industrialist in his need, and 
it il being asked why we have not 
’ so complete a scheme' in this country. 

There must among our many small 
firms be some with ideas which cannot 
be tested .owing to expense, and many 
individual mechanical geniuses who 
need only encouragement to' reveal 
what they, can do. 


War Turns Labour Upside Down 


M odern war is mechanical war, and 
therefore, as machines are made 
of steel, this is a war of steel. 

The peace needs of steel have to be 
cut down or cut out,-and so a trade like 
the motor industry, which is built on 
steel, is severely hit. 

Fortunately for the industry there are 
two factors of relief. The first is that 
the motor firms can work for the fighting 
forces ; the second is that wc urgently 
desire to increase our exports to obtain 
the means to pay for our gigantic 
imports. Therefore steel will be issued 
for export orders. 

Normally the British motor industry 
consumes about 800,000 tons of steel a 
year, so the question is a big one. 
..Unemployment must arise in conse¬ 
quence of the cutting down of the trade, 
and it is for reasons such as this that, 
despite the drafting of so many men 
into the Army, unemployment is still 
severe. 

Peace and War Trades 

The motor-car case illustrates the 
changes which must occur when a 
nation goes to war. ' . 

The nation has so many working men 
and women. Many men have to become 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and these 
must be waited upon by a host of non- 
combatants, making clothes for them, 
feeding them, housing them in camps 
.; and: barracks, and fetching and carrying 
for them. 


Another great section of labour makes 
munitions in a continuous mighty 
stream. This was serious enough in the 
days of simple guns ; now small arms, 
machine-guns, cannon, anti-aircraft 
guns, and ' searchlights are very com- 
■ plicated. The Air Force, too, has. to 
employ an enormous amount of skilled 
and unskilled labour in constructing 
planes, balloons, aerodromes, and so on. 

i A Great Revival 

The greater part of available labour 
and, raw ,■ material has thus -to be 
diverted tp. .war, purposes, and peace 
trades either languish or are changed 
in purpose. A clothing factory does 
not become idle; it ceases to make 
ready-made garments for civilians, and 
makes them, instead for the fighting 
forces. This trade gains by war. 

, . A remarkable case is that of Lanca¬ 
shire, .where war needs have made such 
a great call upon industry that.cotton 
firms whose shares were at rubbish 
prices are now making'huge profits. 

On the other hand, the paper, printing, 
and publishing trades suffer severely, 
because it is difficult to obtain paper 
materials from oversea. 

Changes varying from great gain to 
great loss are thus experienced by 
different industries., . Some are lucky ; 
others unlucky. On the whole, up to 
the present there lias been more loss 
than gain in, employment, but as the 
war goes on this may change. ■ 
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Hake York Own 
History Book 

The Cross-Roads in ; 
World Affairs 

The children of today arc living in 
■times of momentous' change. After 
the Great War things were never the 
same again. After the present ' war 
the changes will bo greater still. 

We are all at the cross-roads. A 
new world is in the making. History 
on the grand scale is being enacted 
before our eyes. When, the new 'genera¬ 
tion has grown up, when the boy of ten 
has become a grown man of 25, when the 
girl of 15 has become a responsible 
woman of 30, they will realise that a 
great drama was played out in their 
youth, and that their lives were changed 
for good or ill by events over which 
they had no 'control. 

There arc many children who wonder 
what to do in spai-e hours, conditioned 
by war, which call for useful employ¬ 
ment. We suggest that in the.time to 
come they will be glad if they have 
made for themselves a record of the 
main happenings of. the war. 

A Precious Scrap-Book 

We know a man who in the Great War 
compiled its history in scrap-books. 
It is a fascinating record, and its 
peculiar value lies in the fact that it 
shows what statesmen and soldiers did 
and said at the time they took action 
and made ■ speeches. 

Such a record can be .as brief or as 
full as one has time to-make it. An 
hour, or half an hour, each day- works 
wonders. Trifles should be neglected. 
If a family joins in the game, so much 
the .better. . ' 

A news-cuttings book of .100 pages 
lasts about three months if a page is 
filled every day, so that the record is not 
expensive. The fun of cutting, from a 
number of papers is that we obtain a 
record of contradictory views, often 
ridiculous, but throwing a useful light 
•on modern journalism, for good or ill. 

I11 making the record the compiler 
should not only put in the things that 
please. History should be fair; the 
record, so far as possible, should include 
what the enemy says, whether true .or 
untrue. ■ What is believed to be true 
is what matters to mankind. Following 
this conception, we 1 can sec how false 
ideas develop and get to understand 
why Governments 1 act and why quarrels 
arise which endanger the lives of millions. 

Something Worth Doing 

As we listen to the wireless news 
.wo can jot down evidence that cannot 
always be found in the newspapers, and 
as our history grows we. can look back 
on our book ‘ and feel ’ that wo have 
done something worth doingi Maps are 
very important; and many ftowspapers 
publish good ones. : ■ ; 

If wc feel that six months of War have 
been missed; and we wish tb'Cateli ’up 
' with the record, we can start our 
book with a brief diary of the opening 
- months of the war, which will be 'easy 
to obtain. 

•. -Having made a jstart, the rest is for 
’ the ’ compiler’s thought and paste¬ 
brush. No boy or girl who makes such 
a history will feel that the labour lias 
been in vain ; in the years to come it 
■ will remind the compiler of great things 
otherwise only half-remembered. 

Small Economies 

It is curious to note that an . official 
of the Timber Control says .that wc 
might save “ much timber ” by making 
matches and match boxes half their 
present size. Actually, all the timber 
used for matches does not amount to 
more than a few thousand tonsj though 
every saving, is good. It is in paper .and 
packing-cases that timber is consumed 
in enormous quantities. The waste of 
wood’in packing is amazing. 


TSi© Secret'of the 
Strength' of 



UTnland, . whose hundred days of. 
1 strenuous conflict against-the hosts 
of Russia have now been ended, has 
given the world an unparalleled spectacle 
of national unity. A correspondent who 
is deeply interested in what has been 
happening in Finland of late years 
declares that the unity has come about 
largely through the movement for 
Moral Rearmament. 

” The greatest gift that God could 
give to Finland would be unity,” said 
Marshal Mannerhcim after the Finnish 
War of Independence ended in 1918 
with the victory of the Nationalist 
forces over the armies of the Russians, 
yet only a few months ago the Prime 
Minister, Mr Ryti, said, “ Our strength 
is now our unity.” 

National Unity 

It is true that the war compelled all 
citizcifs to drop their differences in the 
face of a common enemy, but they 
also found the inspiration of a common 
ideal for the service of the world. In 
the last few years forces have been at 
work building the foundation of national 
unity. A small group grew up round 
Madame Sncllman, granddaughter of 
the pioneer of Finnish independence, 
Mr W. J. Sncllman, who 70 years ago 
started the work to inspire the growth 
of Finnish culture and the Finnish lan¬ 
guage. They had the slogan of “ A 
united Finland to teach the world true 
patriotism,” and that prophetic thought 
became a guiding focus for alL their work. 

In Parliament there were five parties. 
The most Nationalist party had a policy 
of splendid isolation and the recovery of 
part of Karelia from, Russia. One of its 
leaders;began to think of.the moral side 
of it, and to realise that, though lie had 
longed for a strong Finland, he had never 
helped Members of Parliament to co¬ 
operate. He learned that true patriotism 
means having a policy of cooperation 
with others for a strong and united 
nation, and lie went to the head of 
his party, which came to sec that the 
Nationalists must work with others, to 
unite the nation. He went then To the 
chairman of the. Farmers Party,-their 
opponents, who decided that lie too 
must work with the rest. 

They vowed themselves to 'accept a 
Christian basis for their schcrrics, and 
founded their political unity on God’s 
Plan as the highest form of patriotism. 
The youth organisations joined in too. 
Eight leaders of youth movements which 
had been hostile to eacii other and to the 
Government went to the Foreign Minister 
and apologised for their past antagonism 
to him. They had booed him in the 


streets ; now, they said, they saw that 
their task was to give him a united 
Finland, whose voice would tell for 
peace among the nations. 

For. 600 years before Russia took 
Finland (in 1809) Sweden ruled there, 
and a ten per cent Swedish minority 
continued to occupy the best positions 
in industry and cultural life. The Swedes 
looked down a little on the “ upstart 
Finns,” and the passionate Finns refused 
to learn Swedish. The effect of the new 
moral movement on this question has 
been revolutionary. The leader of 70,000 
Finnish youth decided to learn Swedish, 
and began to work with youth leaders 
of other parties. Dr Ilans Ruin, an 
author, and one of the Swedish-speaking 
minority, said that he saw his new task 
as the development of Finnish culture, 
and Jarl Hemmer, the Swedish-speaking 
poet laureate, addressed the nation in 
Finnish for the first time by wireless, 
saying that he did it because he and his 
family had vowed their lives to Jesus 
Christ and were determined to work as 
true patriots for the unity of Finland. 
Henceforth they were to listen to the 
Voice of God. 

The new unity of the country has 
expressed itself in a new sense of national 
destiny. The President’s wife, with 52 
other women leaders of Finnish life, last 
September issued a Call to the Women of 
Finland to build a strong Home Front on 
a basis of moral and spiritual values, im¬ 
pregnable fortresses for the national life. 

Finland’s High Purpose 

Therefore when the war came to Fin¬ 
land her unity commanded the wondrous 
admiration of. the world. Still Finland 
retains her high purpose of creating a 
nation which is worth copying. A 
British observer in Finland during the 
war wrote: 

Here you hear not one word of hatred 
or. bitterness against the Russians—at the 
most, a little dry humour at their expense. 
How . 'many countries could say this of 
their relations to Russia ? lloiu many 
countries could wage a war on a level above 
bitterness and hatred? 

And this is from a letter of Mrs Snell- 
man, whose grandfather fought and wrote 
for Finland’s independence 70 years ago -. 

The call to the North to be Reconcilers of 
the Nations is taking the utmost of work 
and courage and suffering. Finland has 
been talked of as the Flame of the North. 
Noiv this is a fact. God is 1 working ivitli 
our people and is bringing them to what 
ive have dreamt of. We arc dying so that 
you may live on. Do you know what you 
are living for ? 


in a Minesweeper's Hut 


O x the cold quay, swept by northern 
winds off the far coast of Scotland, the 
new Minesweeper’s Hut was in full swing. 

A very cheerful, homelike place It was, 
with gay posters on the walls, a library, 
of hooks whose covers made a patch of 
colour as bright’as’a summer border, and 
with a welcoming lire and restful chairs.. 

A rose-coloured, cyclamen .qii the', 
canteen counter added a note of beauty 
to The cheerful hum going on around It, 
as meals, were’ served to seamen' freed 
for a while from their. arduous arid 
dangerous service. 

A friendly helper entered carrying a 
bundle of the gloves made specially for 
minesweepers by voluntary workers— : 
the gloves which caught the attention of 
Queen Elizabeth when she was recently 
in Edinburgh. These gloves arc the 
invention of Miss Mcllor, a friend arid 
helper, of the Mission to Seamen, who 
designed them in the last war.' They arc 
riiade of firm fabric of fast dye and arc 
covered with a knitted or crocheted 
protector of strong seaworthy twine. 

Seeing the goodly pile spread out,’ an 
officer of the RNVR enquired some¬ 
what wistfully of the maker if such 


gloves were purchasable He had in his 
mind.a friend far out at sea who had 
joined up.as a naval rating and to whom 
lie. longed ,to send a pair. - The glove- 
maker gladly promised to post a pair to 
this man, and the friend went off well 
’content. .One after another of the sea- 
‘men drew-on a glove tentatively.' “ It’s 
a flame! ” exclaimed 011c in great' 
delight,., his lace., beaming,, with satis¬ 
faction. “ The. most practical , tiling .I 
have : seen :yct,” remarked, another. 
“ Must make the fingers sore to knit 
those/’said a third man. . *- 

It -is true that these gifts, take a 
certain toll of the hands that make them, 
for they must bo strong-to stand the 
pull of tlic rough hawser, the perpetual 
soaking, in salt water, and the strain of 
constant usage. 

Yet, Sailor, what of the debt we owe 
you ? Can soro fingers discharge it ? 
We think not. But as we cut and stitch 
and knit the sturdy twine we can add a 
prayer that the wearer of the gloves may 
be blessed in Iris going out to sea to 
preserve the lives of others, and in his 
coming in, “ from this time forth and 
for ever.” 


The Nations am 
Their. BSohey 

The Boy Talks With 
the IV]an 

Boy. When wc talked about money 
I forgot to ask you how people of one 
country pay for goods bought from 
people of another country. 

Man. It is impossible for me in a 
short talk to deal completely with the 
subject, but I will give you a brief’ 
outline. As you know, each nation has 
different money.- While we have the 
Pound, the French have the Franc, the 
Americans the Dollar, the Germans the 
Mark, tlic Italians the Lira, and so on. 
When . we pay a foreign - country for 
goods, therefore, wc have to pay in that 
country’s money, changing our Pound 
into the money of the country to be paid. 

Boy. How is that done ? 

Man. It is so difficult that the whole 
world suffers severely from the process, 
not only in war but in peace. I ., 

Boy. Do tell me about it. 

Man. Well, in the recent past, before 
tlic Great War, foreign payments were 
not too difficult. Then most of the 
nations used gold as a standard for 
their moneys. A British Pound, a French 
Franc,’ a German Mark, were each 
exchangeable for a definite amount of 
gold. : That being so, each national 
money being related to gold, a British 
buyer of goods from Germany, agreeing 
to pay a certain price for them in Marks, 
had only to relate the gold of the Mark 
to the gold of the British Pound to know 
at what price lie could buy Marks with 
his Pound. International bankers did 
the rest, Bills of Exchange representing 
tlic goods transferred, valued at so many 
Pounds for the British buyer and their 
corresponding gold value in Marks for 
the German seller. 

Boy. Did gold have to pass between 
the nations ? 

Man. As a rule, no. Usually, the 
nations all trading with each other, the 
values of goods bought and sold could be 
set off against each other, so that, while 
the exchanges were made in terms of 
gold, little gold had to bo transferred. 

Boy. And after tlic Groat War, you 
say, the system changed ? 

Man. Yes, it changed because the 
Gold Standard broke down. Many 
countries could not get gold to base their 
moneys on. Even wc had to abandon 
gold as a basis for our money. This 
made exchanges troublesome. The 
exchange value of the paper money of 
the nations varied greatly, and it 
became difficult to buy foreign moneys. 
Our own Pound, once so firm, will at 
the present time buy only four dollars’ 
worth of goods from America,, whereas 
not long ago it bought five ; that is to 
say,-in terms of the Dollar the British 
Pound lias fallen to less than 17s. 

Boy. Isn’t it serious for. us that we 
get so little in America for our Pound ? 

Man. It is very serious, for it makes 
things bought in America dear in onr 
.market, and we have to buy much-from 
• across the Atlantic. .- - 

Boy. . .Couldn’t-all .the world use, the. 
same money, so that Britain and. Franco 
and Germany and all other nations 
could trade together as easily as England 
does with Wales ? 

Man. It would be a glorious reform, 
benefiting everyone, but until the 
nations arrive at settled conditions of 
peace it is useless to speak of it. . A 
United States of Europe could have a 
common money just as the United States 
of America lias for its 48 States, and in 
any case wc may perhaps look forward 
to this reform for Britain and France 
after the war, if the idea of an Anglo- 
French Federation comes into being. 
That will be a great step forward. 
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Balance 


Folding-rule 


Compasses 


Clasp-knife 


Set-square 


Food ticket 


Many objects in use centuries ago are still in use today with certain modifications. Here are seven familiar things used in ancient Rome 


CN STRIP 


SEVEN IDEAS FROM ANCIENT ROME 


The Long Trail of 

G iiina is holding on to one precious students went southwards-on the railway 
thing through all the troubles of for a thousand miles to Kweilin in the 
the Japanese invasion; it is her love Kwangsi province. But owing to air- 
of learning. raids and the difficulty of finding 

General Ghiang-Kai-shek has issued a suitable premises the Principal, Dr Wei, 
special appeal that all colleges and decided to move farther west to the city 
institutions must try to keep going even , .of Kunming. 

if it means -leaving their own buildings Two of his staff, therefore, went away 
and starting again among the mountains on a six-week, journey to buy two 
and country towns of the unknown west motor trucks, and up and down the 
of China near the Burma border. long dusty road they transported the 

One college, the Central China College whole college, taking forty people each 
of .Wuchang, which many missionary time. Scouting parties had to walk 
societies of Britain and America help on ahead to arrange sleeping accomnio- 
to staff, has moved three times in twelve dation, and each person was allowed 
months. A London Missionary Society only his suitcase and mattress. As they 
official has sent home graphic accounts entered French territory everybody had 
of the college’s .wanderings as it fled to be vaccinated and inoculated. At 
from the air-raids of Iiankow seeking a Hanoi the college was put on a train, 
quiet place for its work. sleeping - on the floors of fourth-class 

First of all the college packed up its carriages, and taken for the three-day 
books and equipment and with 250 journey 6000 feet up into mountains 


a Chinese College 

of West China to Kunming. Here they rooms. The townspeople removed the 
lived in a vacant building, cooking their idols and the students began cleaning 
own food and eating it standing up, as and repairing the old buildings. They 
they had no furniture. Nine members of showed the local carpenters how to 
the staff and a hundred students had make benches and desks, and in the 
arrived in the town \Micn they were crowded local market bought brooms, 
told that it would.be impossible for the. bowls, and baskets, 
college to find a home there. They Soon eight whitewashed rooms were 
must move on farther west. ready and classes began, although most 

Hearing of the college’s plight, Mr of the college equipment was still a 
Yen, a business man from the country thousand miles away on the mountain 
town of Ifsichow, offered to find a road in the neighbourhood of the 
place for it in his own town, where Burma border. 

they were anxious to have a good The staff housed themselves in okl 
school; so once again the college Chinese courtyards and did the cooking 
started off on a three-day bus journey over charcoal braziers. Most of the 
to the great inland lake of the Ear Sea, students were thousands Of miles from 
near which tlje little town stands, their homes and cheerfully put up with 
They crossed the sea by night in a the rough conditions, sleeping on hard 
primitive sailing boat, and after long boards and determined to continue their 
discussion the next day were granted learning for the sake of their country 
the use of three old temples as class- in its days of peril. 


RACHEL AND 
THE RUG 

We have received this pathetic story 
of Rachel, an 18-year-old mountain 
girl who was working at a Community 
Centre in Kentucky, and was given a 
bedstead to take the place of the plank 
she slept on in her windowless cabin at 
home. The liousc-niotlicr asked her 
to fetch the wastepaper basket. 

" Come in,” called Mrs Lloyd, the 
founder of the Centre, as the mountain 
girl knocked timidly at the office door. 

"I liev .cum,” explained Rachel, 
“ tew fetch the papers outern the waste 
basket tew be burned.” 

“ You can go and get it, Rachel,” 
was'.the reply. ” There is the basket.” 

To her astonishment the'girl did not 
move, but stood looking at licr bare 
feet and at the rug on the board floor. 
Then she looked across. at the basket 
on the other side of the shack. She 
seemed so. perplexed that Mrs' Lloyd 
asked her what was the matter. In 
all her life Rachel bad never set eyes on 
anything but an earth floor, and the 
rug was to her an unbridged chasm, 
for she said : Iloio do you aim fer me tew 
git acrost ? ■ 


Peter Simples 

Why Does a Boy Like Noise ? 

A boy likes noise because the instincts 
of the primitive man who is born 
again in all of us have not yet been 
subdued by training or teaching; All 
primitive peoples and most uneducated 
ones like noise, and the reason for that 
is perhaps that the early men made a 
noise because they were afraid of 
solitude and silence. They raised their 
voices partly to raise their spirits and 
partly to frighten away the evil spirits 
they feared so much. 

Could Man Always Talk ? 

We have no certain way of finding 
this out. Some people have supposed 
that there must have been a time when 
man did not talk, and have given a 
special name to men of that period. 
But wc may be almost sure that they 
were wrong. The lowest kinds of human 
beings now living certainly talk ; but 
they are much higher in the scale of 
life than the first men were. 

We know that the highest kind of ape 
has a sort of language, and that makes 
it probable that the earliest men had a 


Question Box 

language too. Indeed, many people 
think that language, or speech, is pre¬ 
cisely the thing that makes man,.and 
that mankind, therefore, came into 
existence exactly when the ancestors of 
men developed into beings that could 
talk. Another way of saying this is 
that wc could not call beings human 
who had not the power of speech in 
some form or another. Such beings 
could not teach each other from genera¬ 
tion to generation as human beings do. 

Why Has a Road a 
Rounded Surface ? 

All good roads have a slightly convex 
surface, or camber ; that is, they arc 
rounded, with tlic highest part in the 
middle. The reason for the rounding is 
to make sure that the rain may not lie 
about in puddles, as would bo the case 
if the carriageway were made level, 
but may run off into the gutters. The 
pavements arc made level for foot pas¬ 
sengers, but slope slightly toward the 
kerb, and the gutters between road and 
pavement arc made to slope toward the 
gratings that lead into the sowers. 


THE BOYS WHO 
KNEW WHAT TO DO 

A horrified crowd on. Lualualie Beach 
near Honolulu watched an army aero¬ 
plane crash into the ocean 400 yards 
from shore the other day. 

There was a heavy sea running and 
the high waves hid the fast-sinking plane. 
Then two flyers were seen clinging to the 
wreckage. Several minutes passed and 
there was no-sign of any help, nor did 
it occur to the crowd on the beach to 
attempt a rescue. 

But two Boy Scouts, Raymond Kano 
and Hyel Clung, hastily filing off their 
clothing and raced into the ocean. They 
battled their way through high waves 
for fifteen, minutes before reaching the 
men, who, although still conscious, were 
too weak to do Anything but keep them¬ 
selves afloat. 

The first tiling the plucky lads did 
was to pull some of the men’s water- 
soaked clothing off. Then began the 
difficult journey to land through the 
towering waves and swift undercurrent 
which kept sweeping them all off their 
feet, but after an hour the two heroes 
staggered on to the beach with the men 
whose lives they had saved. 


The Secret Tunnel 

J ust over 250. years ago a young At 37 he became Lord Chancellor, 
lawyer who had risen to fame and yet such a brute was lie, continually 
fortune at the dissolute Court of Charles , sentencing innocent people to death, - 
the Second bought a fine house in a new-that he had a host of enemies, and 
square on the outskirts of London. the time came when his royal master. 
Red Lion Square was its name, and the poltroon James the Second, might 
the name of the lawyer was George hot be able to protect him much longer. 
Jeffreys. At 23 lie was a judge at the So in his fine house-in Red Lion 
Old Bailey, where he hail practised Square Butcher Jeffreys set to work 
with amazing success for only three to prepare a secret way of escape: 
years before liis elevation to the Bench, Digging out from the cellars, lie made 
Jeffreys was a pleasant enough young • a tunnel leading to the fields north of 
man when he built his fine home, but Holborn, and it was along that tunnel 
lie was wild, and success and the that, lie made liis way one dark night 
company of evil men soon wrought a in 1688, on the downfall of the king, 
change in him. He became the foulest - Disguised as a sailor, lie reached the 
judge who ever sat on a bench, a Thames, only to be captured at Wapping 
scurrilous fellow and a blackguard and sent to the Tower to avoid being 
who would have been well at home in torn to pieces by the mob; and there 
Hitler : s Gestapo. he died-at the age of 41, worn rut by 


of Judge Jeffreys 

drunkenness and evil living. We must for Miss Lauriston, headmistress of the 
count him as one of the worst men who college, is a good A R P worker and 
ever lived, yet lie rose to power -in lias other arrangements ; but no doubt 
England, as such men have now risen the girls, if air-raids should come, will 
to power in Germany. take the ‘ opportunity to explore the 

Today, though his tunnel has long Jeffreys Tunnel, and get the thrill of 
been blocked up at one end, it may sitting in the secret passage, along 
come back to usefulness. The home which the Butcher hurried away nearly 
this man built has for many years been 2 5 2 years ago. - 

occupied by St George’s College, where Their class-rooms arc steeped in 
girls arc trained for the Civil Service history. The plain little desks are 
and for office work, and flic funnel arranged in magnificently panelled 
has become an air-raid refuge. It runs rooms, and behind the blackboards 
now for only 40 or 50 yards, but scats the carved mantelpieces and cornices 
have been placed along . its ancient of Grinling Gibbons arc still to bo seen, 
walls. The front of .the college has Jn these rooms the ruffianly Jeffreys 
been strongly fortified with concrete made merry with his boon Companions, 
bastions, and is now as safe from air- and. from these rooms lie. hurried, on 
raids as any school in London could that dark winter’s night in 1688, to 
be. The tunnel is not actually , needed, his miserable doom. 
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Putting Back 
the Water 
Nature Wins 

Mother Nature is having a quiet 
laugh to herself in Florida, where Man, 
having spent a fortune on draining 
large tracks of the fertile marsh area 
known as the Everglades, is now busy 
conserving the water. 

It was the early pioneers of 50 years 
ago who first discovered how rich the 
soil was once the surplus water was 
drained away, Some years ago the State 
Department of Agriculture dug 440 miles 
of canals and reclaimed 330,000 acres 
of rich soil,- which was soon producing 
tomatoes, potatoes, strawberries, and 
beans. Cano grew.exceedingly well, and 
sugar was ; manufactured.. 

But there was a sad shock in store for 
the agricultural experts. - They had done 
their work.so well-as'.to'make the land 
easy prey for fires and soil erosion. Fires 
burned for weeks, sometimes four feet 
underground, ruining it for agricultural 
purposes, and. now some'of the water is 
being retained in the channels to prevent 
sucli disasters. - y 

Fine Rflusic 

. C E M A is short-for the Committee 
for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts, which is doing very good work 
by bringing drama and music to the 
industrial centres.. Factory concerts 
arc .multiplying.,and. arc exceedingly 
popular. Applications, for the concerts 
pour in. as the work'.becomes known. 
The entertainments ■ given are of high 
quality, the best being considered the 
only suitable' fare. Such efforts are 
badly needed if good music is to win its 
splendid way in these days. The Pilgrim 
Trust, with its generous public spirit 
and'its love'of fine things, has made a 
grant of £25, 000.to help the work. 


Every Sailoi 

Her 


Loves 


Tt is a hundred years this week since 
* Agnes Weston was born, and every 
sailor on the seas loves her name and 
memory. 

She began her long life in London on 
March 26, 1840. Her father, a barrister, 
retired :whcn she was a merry little soul 
of five, and it was then that she went 
from London to live in the fashionable 
town of Bath, where she received her 
education. 

' She. grew up to be a clever girl. She 
coidd play the organ, was a good plat¬ 
form speaker, and wrote well. A great 
temperance advocate, she became more 
and more a social worker, bringing to 
her efforts mot only great energy t and 
a practical mind, but the consecrated 
service of a devout believer in the New 
Testament. 

Little stir would be made today if a 
lady of means opened a coffee bar, but 
in Qucen/Victoria's day it was a startling 
thing for a woman to do. Agnes Weston 
did it, and the soldiers appreciated it 
highly. 

It was this coffee bar in Bath which 
led . her to the groat work of her life. 
' A soldier friend who was travelling to 
India showed a letter from Miss Weston 
to the steward of the troopship, and 
the steward said I10 wished he had a 
friend who would encourage him. The 
soldier told Miss Weston of the steward, 
and she wrote to him, and to other sea¬ 
men on the ship. Stic was still under 30, 
but throe years later she was busy send¬ 
ing out printed letters to seamen cvcry- 
, where, a letter every month, every letter 
an inspiration; before the end, she .was 
sending 60,000 letters a month. : • 

Her interest in seafaring men became 
a passion with her;, and later, with the 
help of her lifelong friend Sophia Wintz, 


I SKILFUL GAME for 2 FLAYERS 


Exciting 

and 

Amusing 



OVER SHE GOES is a new, novel and 
intriguing game which everyone, young; and 
old, can enjoy. As easy to play as draughts, 
yet it can-be as skilful as chess. The excite¬ 
ment becomes intense as one player gains a ^ 
winning position, perhaps only to lose it the 
next move. The fortunes of the game change 
very swiftly, and the interest is sustained, 
until the last-counter has be£ft played. It is! 
grand amhsement for evenings at home. 

On Sale at all Stationers, T oy shops and Stores. Order from 
Branches of Timothy .White's and Taylors, IV. II. Smith 
& Son, \Vynja.n.. .& Sons, Burnsides, or from 'Boots' 
Stationery " departments, Harrods of Knightsbridge, Or 
Bent alls, ■ Kingston o/t - Thames. Post 'free 2/9 from 
Dept. II, XVaildy Productions, 2j\, I'arringdon Street, 

, London, E.C .4. 
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slicbegan a magnificent piece of temper¬ 
ance work in Dcvonport, where she was 
allowed to address men of the Navy, 
Her popularity grew year by year. Many 
who had laughed at her became staunch 
friends. In 1874 the officers and men of 
H M S Dryad asked her to start a tem¬ 
perance hostel for sailors, and the build¬ 
ing was called the Sailor’s Rest. 

It was an instant success, and became 
011c of the most popular organisations 
of its kind. Miss Weston had too much 
good , sense and good humour to force 
her views on the bluejackets, but she 
exercised a wonderful ministry, and 
was the means of helping thousands of 
men socially, morally, and spiritually. 
The work grew till the building at 
Dcvonport could house 900 men, and 
another at Portsmouth 700. 

Sailors the world over would touch 
their caps at the • name of Mother 
Weston. It meant for them a friend in 
port, a noble Christian woman with the 
welfare of sailors at heart, a woman who 
understood them, forgave them when 
they made mistakes, and helped them to 
make good again. Honours were showered 
on her towards the end of her days. 

Stic went on working to the end, and 
the Editor of the C N well remembers 
the morning during the Great War when, 
in the midst of a crusade he was fighting 
against the Drink traffic, lie opened. an 
envelope and found in it a cheque for 
£100, signed Agnes Weston. She was 
loyal to the highest to the end of her 
days, and died honoured by all in the 
last few weeks of the war, October 1918. 

Mews Dictionary 

Constituent Assembly. There has 
been meeting in Cuba what is called a 
Constituent , Asscmbty, a Parliament 
specially elected to draw up a Constitu¬ 
tion under which a country will be 
governed thereafter. The most famous 
Constituent Assembly of recent years 
was that held in Spain when that country 
became a republic instead of a monarchy. 

Security Zone. This is the term 
given • to the 300-milc-wido stretch of 
water round the United States and Cen¬ 
tral and South America which the Pan- 
American Conference at Panama last 
year endeavoured to establish as terri¬ 
torial waters within which warlike acts 
were prohibited. Neither the Allies nor 
Germany have recognised this proposal. 

Sitzkrieg. This is a German word 
meaning slow war, the antithesis of 
Blitzkrieg, the swift war which it was 
expected Herr Hitler would wage against 
the Allies as he had against little Poland. 
Hitler is in some quarters being accused 
■ of aiming at a stalemate, or a conflict 
in which neither side wins. 

All Hampshire 
in One Volume 

Arthur Mee's Hampshire. Ilodcler and 
Stoughton, jos 6d. 

It is not merely the county as a whole 
that this enthusiastic book sets itself 
to describe. It deals with each town, 
village, and hamlet, as has many a hand¬ 
book belorc, hut there has not hitherto 
been a satisfying book like this. Never 
has there been set .down within easy 
compass such a wealth of historic and 
living detail, or such apt literary allu¬ 
sion, awakened by the mention of each 
town or parish in its turn. The romantic 
detail is presented in a form that would 
stir the dullest mind. ' We do not know 
any publication that has brought out 
so clearly the literary glamour, not 
merely of Sclbornc, Cliawton, or Hursley, 
but many a less-known parish with 
which the names of great writers are 
linked. Every page is full of interest. 

Hampshire Herald. 


A Cathedral’s 
Crown of Gold 
Its Varied Career 

Many years ago in the country of 
Popayan, Colombia, lived 24 gold¬ 
smiths, famed for their great skill in 
handling gold, doing beautiful hand carv¬ 
ing in this rare metal, and setting stones 
in a manner fitting their great value. 

About the year 1593 a frightful plague 
swept the country of the Popayans, 
bringing death to many, and after the 
scourge had passed the people offered 
their services for thanksgiving and then 
ordered a beautiful crown to he made. 

A block of solid gold weighing one 
hundred pounds was taken to the skilful 
goldsmiths, and they were commissioned 
to create a crown of great value, which 
was to be given as a thankoffering to the 
statue of the Madonna in the cathedral. 

After the gift of the crown to, the 
cathedral it changed , many times'and 
had a varied career. In the year 1650 
iti was seized by some English pirates, 
but was later recovered by the Spanish 
in a battle that cost many lives. In 
1812 it was seized as a prize of war and 
again returned to the cathedral. The 
crown is' known as the Crown of * the 
Andes, and is richly carved and set with 
453 emeralds weighing altogether 1521 
carats. 

The principal jewel is an emerald 
weighing 45 carats, once owned by the 
Inca of Peru. A wide band of carved 
gold is fixed over the top of the crown, 
and hanging from this, like pendants, 
arc 17 pear-shaped emeralds weighing 
from 12 to 24 carats each. . . " 

The crown was, first made and carved 
in six sections, and bolted'together with 
nuts and bolts of pure gold. It is thought 
to be the oldest and biggest jewelled 
crown in existence. 

The crown has boon exhibited through¬ 
out the United States, and all those' who 
gazed on its beauty wondered at its 
marvellous collection of stones and its 
intricate and ingenious craftsmanship. 

\s I watched the crown turning 
around on its pedestal, with its back¬ 
ground of deep rich rod velvet, says one 
of our travelling correspondents, 1 drew 
a mental picture of'the people who 
worked long and lovingly in producing 
such a thing of beauty long ago. 

Remembrance 

An old friend, of the C N who is also an old 
friend of Toe H sends us this note. 

; As an old.,member of. Toe PI .I have 
been pleased with the help the C N has 
been giving to Toe H. 

I do not think there is another 
organisation in the world in which the 
men who died in the last war, and the 
things for which they died, have been so 
faithfully and carefully, remembered as 
in Toe H. Every week since the end of 
tlio,last war the Rushlight and the Lamps 
have been lit and the impressive little 
ceremony of remembering has gone on, 
and the lovely prayers have been said. 
No one who has been presen}: at the lamp 
or rushlight ceremony call forget them. 

A Pair of Skates 

A pair of Roman skates have been 
discovered in the heart of .Winchester, 
buried 16 feet deep in the peaty soil. 
They were found, appropriately enough, 
by the Warden of Winchester Museum. 

The skates are made of bone, possibly 
the shin bone of a horse or ox. 'They were 
fashioncd ; to fit sandals. The skating 
surface was formed by flattening ancl 
polishing, and they seem to have been 
fastened by cords passing through holes 
bored in the bone. 

Another find was a knuckle bone 
sharpened into a spike to. form an alpen¬ 
stock. The skates are believed to date 
back to about the year 200 A D. 
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TRAVELS 


A Short Version of Dean Swift's Great Story 


1-A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 


M’ 


y father had a small estate in Notting¬ 
hamshire, but the charge of main¬ 
taining me at Cambridge became 
too great. After three years there 
I was bound- apprentice to an eminent 
surgeon in London. In my spare time I 
studied-navigation and mathematics, useful 
to those who travel, as I always believed 
at some time it would be. my fortune to do. 
After studying physic in Leyden for two 
years I became surgeon to the Swallow, and 
made a voyage or two in the Levant. I then 
settled in London and married ; but after 
some years, my business beginning to fail, 
having consulted with my wife, I determined 
to go again to’sea, and made several voyages 
to the Last and West Indies, by which I got 
some addition to my fortune. 

In 1690, being on a voyage in the South 
Sees, wo were driven oh a rock, and the ship 
immediately split. I conclude my com¬ 
panions were all lost. For my part, I swam 
as fortune directed me, and, being pushed, 
forward: by wind and tide, found myself at 
last within my depth, and had to wade near 
a mile before I got to shore. 

I was extremely tired, and lay down on. 
the grass and slept soundly until daylight. ' 
I -attempted . to rise, but found myself 
strongly fastened to the ground, not able 
to turn even my head. I felt something 
moving gently up my leg and oyer my 
breast, when,, bonding my eyes downward, 


that fastened my left hand ; but the 
creatures ran off before I could seize them, 
and I felt about a hundred arrows discharged 
in my left hand, which pricked like so many 
needles. I lay still, groaning with grief and 
pain, till some of the inhabitants came and 
cut the strings that fastened my head,' when, 
turning it a little, Lsaw one, who seemed to 
bo a person of quality, who made me a.long 
speech, of which' I understood hot one word, 
but in which I could observe-many periods 
of threatening, and others of pity and 
kindness. ....... 

I answered in the most submissive manner, 
and being famished with, hunger-—perhaps 1 
against the strict rides of decency—put my 
finger to my mouth, to signify I waiited 
food. He understood me very well. Several 
ladders were applied. to my sides, and a 
hundred of .the inhabitants mounted laden 
with food and drink, and supplied me as 
fast as they could, with marks of wonder, 
at my bulk and appetite. 

It seems that at the first moment I was 
discovered—the emperor had notice by an 
express—it was determined in council that" 
I should bo secured and fed, and at once 
conveyed to the capital city. . ■ ‘ v . 

>- ' A sleepy potion having been mingled with 
my' wine," I slept again. These people.have 
arrived to a great perfection in mechanics, 
and, by means of cords and pulleys, in less 
than three hours I was raised and slung on 
to a large machine, used for the carriage of 
trees and other . great weights. Fifteen 





I perceived a human creature, not six inches . hundred of . the largest, horses, each about 
high, with a. bow and arrow in his hand, and four and a half inches high, were employed 
felt a number more following him.. I roared to draw me towards the metropolis. The 
so loud they all fell off ia affright, but soon ..emperor and all his Court came out to meet 
returned. , I struggled, and broke the'ktrings us. Ini the largest temple in the kingdom. 


Bedtime Corner 


gAA Baa, Black Sheep, have 
you any wool ? " ' 

Yes, sir; yes, sir; three bags full. 

Who were the three bags for ? 

‘ 9 uvi ottf uaiop 

soi.10 ‘ oi/M iCoq 0U)t 1 ot[} oof ouo pity 
,'omiop oi[iAof ouo ‘ooisvm oil) ao/ ohq 



*- Eating a Christmas pie 
He put in his thumb and he pulled out 
a plum, 

And said what a good boy am I. 


■A wolf with a bone stuck in his 
**■ throat went about howling, 
and asking every other animal to 
help him, promising a big.reward to 
whoever would remove the bone. 
At last a stork promised to do so, 
and, poking his long bill down the 
wolf’s throat, pulled the’bone out 
and asked for his reward: “ Think 
yourself lucky,” growled the wolf, 
“ that I did not bite your head off 
while it was in my mouth.” 

It is a 'wolfish thing to be-ungrateful 
like that. 

Questions About the Bible 

Who was called the disciple Jesus 
loved.?, . , ; ! «//<iff 

. What, boy in the Bible had a coat 
of many colours ? i [ifosof 

/T'uard me, 0 Lord, while sleeping, 
^ and save me when I wake, 
and give me peace that I may be 
loving and true. 


disused because 
polluted b}i a 
murder'some years 
before, I was to 
be ' lodged, being 
secured by four¬ 
score and eleven 
chains, . locked to 
ray leg. They were 
about two yards 
long, and, being 
fixed within four 
inches of the gate of 
’ the temple, allowed 
me to creep in and 
lio : on the ground 
at my full length'. 

The emperor is 
taller, by almost the 
breadth of my hail, 
than any of his 
Court,. his features 
strong and mascu¬ 
line, and his deport¬ 
ment majestic. He 
had • reigned . tor 
seven years .in great 
felicity,, and had 
been generally vic¬ 
torious. I lay on 
my , side for the 
better convenience 
of beholding him; 
but I have had him 
many times since in 
my hand, and therefore cannot be deceived 
in this description. - He held his sword drawn 
in his hand to defend himself, if I should 
happen to break looso, and spoke to me 
many times ; 'and I answered, but neither 
of 11s could understand a syllable. 

. The emperor held frequent councils to 
debate what course should be taken with me 
—they apprehended I might break loose, or 
might cause a famine—but my behaviour 
had made.a favourable impression, and his 
majesty made provision for me out of his 
own treasury ; and, coming frequently to 
sec me, I soon learnt to express my desire 
for liberty, which was after a time granted 
on certain conditions. 

I soon learnt, in spite of its flourishing 
appearance, this Country laboured under 
two evils—a violent faction lit home, anil 
the danger of invasion (by a most potent 
enemy) from abroad. The two parties in 
the kingdom were distinguished by the 
high or low heels of their - shoes. The high 
heels were most agreeable to their ancient 
constitution, but the present emperor was 
determined only to make use of low heels in 
the administration of the government; but 
the licir-apparent seemed to liavc some 
tendency to high lieelsi 

They were threatened .with an invasion 
from the island of Blefuscu, which had been 
engaged in an obstinate war with Lillipnt 
for a long time, on a question of a schism in 
religion.. They, had now prepared a licet, 
and were about to descend upon 11s, when 
his majesty, in his confidence in ray strength, 
laid this account of liis affairs before me. 


'-•% « I- f "" 

vi -V/ 



God Has a Plan For Us All 

A LOVING father lias a plan for all his 
children, and our lovingl'ather God 
has a plan for making everyone happy. 

He has a plan for giving everyone 
enough to cat, good clothes, and nice 
homes. '• 

He has a plan for putting an end to 


our own there, just as nations have 
wars. It is these little home-made 
wars, which we think do not matter 
very much, that are all added together 
to make the big wars. 

How can we stop war in the home ? 
By changing the people' who light 


all fighting and all wars, and giving there. We must learn to be different 


the world peace. 

His plan needs .our help. He needs 
every man, every woman, every child. 

How does He carry out . ITis plan 
for changing the world ? By changing 
the people in it. 

We all know people we should, like 
to sec different, but we must-begin 
with ourselves. - *-• - 

There are people at home with whom 
we quarrel. We have private wars of 


ourselves 
where we 
sony. 


first, and take the blame 
arc wrong, and say wc are 


to do the same, by telling them what 
we did and showing them how to 
listen to God. 

What next ? When wc have got 
peace in the home wc can make peace 
among our friends, and in our class at 
school. 


H' 


I Depart From Blefuscu 

aving ascertained the depth "of the 
channel between the two countries 
and viewed the enemy’s licet through my 
perspective glass, I obtained a great quantity 
of cable anil bars of iron. I twisted the bars 
into hooks, which I fixed to .50 cables, and 
walked into the sea, wading with what 
haste I could, swam about .to wards in the 
middle, and arrived at the licet in about 
half an hour. 

The enemy were So frightened when they 
saw me that they fled and swam to shore. 

I then took mytackling, fixed a hook to each 
vessel, and tied all my cords together at the 
end, but not a ship would stir; they were- 
held too fast by their anchors. The enemy’s 
arrows disturbed ms much, but f resolutely 
cut all the cables, and, with the greatest 1 

Then we can show the others how cas f ?' p of the largest mcn-o’-war 

with me. flic tide had now fallen, and I 
waded sate to the. royal port of Lillipnt, 
where the emperor received me witli the 
highest-honour. So unmeasurable is the 
ambition of princes that lie thought now of 
nothing less tlian the complete submission 
of Blefuscu ; but 1 plainly protested that 
" I would never be an instrument of bringing 
a free and brave people into slavery,” and the 
wisest part of the council were of my 
opinion - 


Gulliver comes to the royal city of Blefuscu after leaving Lilliput 


1 Ills majesty- never forgave me, and an 
intrigue began which had like to have been 
my utter ruin ■;■ but a considerable person at 
Court informed me -of the scheme against 
mo and I resolved at once to pay a visit to 
Blefuscu, whose emperor had sent a solemn 
embassy to Lilliput, with humble offers, of 
peace, anil who received ine with the 
generosity suitable to so great a prince. . . 

Three days after my arrival I. observed 
a boat -overturned oil the. coast, which with 
great difficulty.! managed to get to the royal 
port of Blefuscu; 1 told tiie emperor that 
my good fortune had thrown this boat in my 
way to carry me towards my native country,. 
and begged his orders for materials to fit it 
up, together with his licence to depart, which 
alter some kind expostulation lie was 
pleased to grant. ■ 

ITis majesty of Lilliput had sent an envoy 
to ask,his brother of Blefuscu to have me 
sent back to be punished as a traitor witli 
tiie loss of my-eyes; so that I resolved to. 
“ venture myself on the ocean rather than 
be an occasion of difference between two 
such mighty .-monarch's." 

I stored the boat witli tiie ca rcases of sheep 
and oxe,n, and with bread and drink propor¬ 
tionable, and as much ready-dressed meat 
as-400 cooks could provide. I took with 111c 
cows and bulls and rams and ewes, intending 
to propagate the-breed in my own country ; 
and would gladly hays'takea a dozen or two 
of the natives,-'but .'this liis majesty would 
not permit. -Besides making a diligent searcli 
in iny, pockets,-his -majesty engaged my 
honour not to carry away any of bis subjects 
although by their own, desire. 

I-set sail, anil on the-third day descried a. 
sail steering to the south-east. I made all the 
sail I could, and in half ati hour she espied 
me, and hung out her ancient and fired a gun. 

My heart leaped within me to see her 
English colours, and, putting my cows and 
sheep into my pockets, I soon got on board 
with all my provisions. 

The captain, a very civil man anil an 
excellent sailor, treated me witli kindness, 
and we arrived in England with only one 
misfortune—the-rats ,carried off 011c of my 
sheep. Tiie rest I -got safely ashore,-anil 
made a considerable profit in showing them 
to persons Of quality, and before .['began my 
second voyage I sold them lor /J>oo. 

I stayed blit two months with my wife anil 
family, for my Insatiable desire of seeing 
foreign countries would suffer me to continue 
no longer. I left £ 1500 with my wife ; my 
uncle.had left m'e a.small estate near Epping 
of about £30 a year, and l had a long lease of 
tiie Black Bull in Fetter Lane, so that I was 
in no danger of leaving my wife and family 
upon tiie parish. My son Johnny was at tiie 
grammar school, and a towardly child. My 
daughter Betty (who is now well married) 
was then at her needlework. 

I took leave of them with tears on both 
sides, and went on board the Adventur^a 
merchant ship of 300 tons, bound for Surat. 

Next Week—A Voyage to Brobdingnag 
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A Place in the Sun 



“ "piiE north is cold—it nips one’s 
claws, 

And freezes up the water. 

So I’ll perch south,” this bird 
remarked, 

“ For that’s the warmest quarter." 

Living Simply 

JJiogenf.s, who lived in a tub, 
had no furniture but a bowl. ■ 
One day he saw a child drink in 
the hollow of his hand. 

“ He is teaching me that I 
have too much furniture,” said 
Diogenes as ho broke his bowl. 
Oversized 

gMD a man who had tamed a 
young whale, 

“ It is yards from his head to his 
tail! 

Something shorter I need, 

Very much so indeed'. 

■ For my pets must be kept in a 
pail.” 

Lancashire v Yorkshire 

^ northerner sends us a^ 
story of a Lancashire lad’’ 

. and a Yorkshire lad who were in 
hospital, both suffering from the 
same disease of the leg. They 
were lying in beds side by side. 

When the doctor came the 
Lancashire lad howled with 
pain as he examined his leg, but 
no prodding , or twisting made 
the Yorkshire lad wince. 

“ I say,"..said the boy from 
the Red Rose county, ‘'you’re 
the bravest chap I’ve ever seen. 

, Why didn't you shout out ? ” 
‘‘.When I saw what he did to 
your ’leg,”., said Yorkshire Lad, 
“T “showed him my good one.” 

* Other. Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 

. Saturn,- Mars, and Uranus - 

Mgmmsmrmtm a are * n the west, 
and Neptune is 
* n ^ le south- • 
' east.’ the 

M « ^morning no 

! planets are 
visible. T h e 
picture shows 
the. Moon as it may be seen at 
7.30 am on Sunday, March 31. 

What Are They ? 

WTiat two fair flowers— ask your 
friend, „ 

Your sister, or your brother— 

Can each be well described as just 
One letter on another ? 

An steer next week 


Very Learned 

“ Qn, why is the letter C wise ? 

It is as a general rule, 

And this need cause no one surprise 
Because it is always in school! 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
March 31 Charlotte Bronte 
died ........ 1855 

April 1 Bismarck born . . 1815 

2 Richard Cobden died , : 1865 

3 Murillo died.1682 

4 Oliver Goldsmith died . 1774 

5 Robert Raikes died . . 1811 

6 Albert Diirer died . . . 1528 
Oliver Goldsmith, the delightful 

Irish friend of Dr Johnson and the 
author of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
died in London at the age of 46. 
This is how he wrote his name : 



Fast Asleep Slowly 

JTatiier : “ Johnny, this is dis¬ 
graceful ! Wliy are you late 
for breakfast every morning ? ” 
Johnny : " Please, Father, I 
think it is because I sleep very 
slowly;” 


Jacko Finds 


Arithmetic and Spelling 

'J'AKE 1000 from a ditch round 
a castle and leave a cereal 
grass. 

Take 100 from a friendly talk 
and leave an article of clothing. 

Take 100 from a thing seen 
on chimney-tops and leave a 
bird. 

Take 10 from " immediately 
succeeding and leave some¬ 
thing used in fishing. 

Take 50 from a pastry 
ingredient and leave a number. 

Take 500 from a plank of 
wood and leave a wild hog. 

Take 50 from a great admiral 
and leave to cook. 

Answer next week 

Under the Chestnut Trco 

little boy who liad just 
come in from a walk- ran 
to bis mother and exclaimed : 
“ I’ve seen a man who makes 
horses.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” asked his 
mother. 

“ Yes,” the little boy replied. 
“ He had a horse nearly finished 
when I saw him. He was just 
nailing on his back feet.” 


Careless Talk Costs Lives 



Fabre’s First Spelling Book 

When little Jean Henri Fabrc 
sat. in his village school, and was 
hardly bigger than a baby, he 
found, on the back of bis penny 
spelling.book, the crude picture 
of a'pigeon, which interested 
him more,than the ABC. 

Its round eye seemed to smile 
up at the little lad ; its wing, of 
which Jean counted the feathers 
one by one, told of flights on 
high. He was a fine fellow, that 
pigeon friend, and already the 
fount of curiosity and love that 
was to lead to patient and suc¬ 
cessful research was rising in the 
child’s being. All the world 
knows Fabrc’s books on insects. 



You never know who’s listening 

From the Fougasse poster 

Buried Birds 

Jn these two little verses the 
names of several birds are 
hidden. How many of them 
can you find ? 

How sweet it is in the meadow, 
Where the cow lies on the lea, . 1 
And the musical sound of the 
sheep-bells 

Brings content to you and me. 

How fine, too, the bright sea 
gleaming, 

Most rich in jewelled foam, 

With rushing waves so blithe and 
free 

And ships sailing gaily home. 

A nswer next week 


A 


Tacko thought he'd pay Big Sister Belinda a surprise visit. But 
J Belinda was out. ” I don’t suppose she’ll bo long,” be thought ; 
“ I'll wait.” He got in through the kitchen window and wandered 
round looking, for something to amuse him.. He found it. When 
■Belinda got homo half an hour later such terrifying noises were 
coming from the house that she was afraid to go in. “ Sounds as 
if someone's being murdered,” said a policeman, running up. 
it was only Jacko trying out Belinda’s new cello I 

! » lei on Parle Francois 


But 


Le Premier Ab4c6dalre tie Fabre 

Quand le petit Jean Henri 
Fabre eta it a l'dcolc dc son 
village, gucre plus grand qu’un 
beb< 5 , il decouvrit, sur la couver- 
ttirc dc sou abecedairc dc deux 
sous, l’imagc grossicrc d’un 
pigeon, qui I’intercssa bicn plus 
que son A B C. 

Son ceil rond semblait sourirc 
an 'gar-;onnet; son ailc, dont 
Jean comptait les plumes unc a 
une, evoquait dcs'vols dans lcs 
airs. C’etait un beau gaillard 
que cc pigeon, et ddja surgissait 
dans 1’csprit do l’enfant ccttc 
source de curiositC ct d’amour 
qui devait le conduirc a ties rc- 
cherches patientes et fructueuses. 
Tout le mondc connait les livres 
de Fabre sur lcs insectcs. 


General Knowledge 

schoolboy wrote in his 
examination paper that 
“ an optimist is a man who looks 
after your eyes, and a pessimist 
looks after your feet.” 

A Rhyme Without an E 

Jn this three-verso poem every 
letter of the alphabet except 
o is used in every verse. 

Tho Fate of Nassan 

Bold Nassan quits his caravan, 

A hazy mountain grot to scan ; 
Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, 
Dfllh tax his sight, but far doth 
.' stray. 

Not work of man, nor sport of 
child, 

■ Finds Nassan in that mazy wild ; 
Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in 
vain. 

Poor wight! why didst thou quit 
that plain ? 

Vainly for succour Nassan calls, 
Know, Zildah, that thy Nassan 
falls; 

But prowling wolf and fox may joy, 
To, quarry on thy Arab boy. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

. Puzzle Words Cross Wo d 

Hoist, host; 
lance, lace; 
noise, nose; 
reply-, rely; 
table, tale. 


Changeling 
Lime, line, 
pine, pins, 
pens, peas, 
pear. 
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Add the same letter to the: 

NAME OF EACH OBJECT SHOWN 
TO MAKE A NEW WORD’IN EACH CASE 


PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIR 


Place four white and four black 
MEN ON A CORNER OF A DRAUCHTBOARD 
AS SHOWN EACH PLAYER IN TURN 
MOVES ONE SQUARE AT A TIME IN 
ANY 

DIRECTION, 
NO 

JUMPING 
ALLOWED, 
UNTIL ONE 
PLAYER 
GETS HIS 
' 1EN IN A 
JRAIGHT 
LINE 
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HERE IS A DINER;TURN 
HIM UPSIDE DOWN AND 
YOU WILL FIND THE CHEF 


Place the name of a tree in 

EACH ROW TO COMPLETE THE SIX WORDS 
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EVERY CHILD NEEDS 
A SPRING CLEAN 

Pimples are sure signs that tho bowels 
arc clogged with sour, bilious poisons which 
inflame tho blood. 

For a quick, safe remedy there is nothing 
like ' California Syrup of logs ’ to cleanse 
the system and purify the blood. Give a 
dose at bedtime. In the morning the 
bowels will act, gently yet thoroughly 
removing the poisonous waste. Continue 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ for a few nights 
and the skin will bo clear, fresh, glowing 
with a beautiful healthy colour. Better 
still, you will see a wonderful improvement 
in the child’s health. Doctors and nurses 
recommend this liquid laxative. Be sure 
you get ‘California Syrup of Figs’ brand. 
Obtainable everywhere at 1/3 and 2/0 
(economy size). 
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